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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
BROWN’S 
First Lines of English Grammar. 
BROWN’S 
Institutes of English Grammars, 
USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 
excellence of Brown’ - ‘s Grammars is very gener- 
ay —, and, notwithstanding the multitude of 
mars which have come in competition with 
=. —" ~; have steadily advanced in public favor, 
and are a in ure Goougheut the country. 
rules and definitions are nom, os concise, phi 
1, and — \ —< 
ness and force, 

Ata Regular Meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, held Novem- 
ber 5th, 1879, Brown's Series of English Gram- 
mar were adopted as text-books to be used in 
the City Schools. 


hy 





te, and are 


BROWN’S 
Grammar of English Grammars. 
Over 1000 pages, Royal 8vo............ 86.25. 


The ** GRA.MAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS’ is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy ia bis library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without 


ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY, 


New Edition, Just Published. 
Thoroughly scientific in its modes of presentation, 
and up to the present state of the science, it is oe 
—— that the learner is not discou when it 
ut into hie hands. The most important facts and 
Principles of modern chemistry are arranged in Pain 
t precise and scientific form. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS. 








Forty-four We 
The best elementary treatise 


se om physica, experim 
taland applied, that has ry 


in the English - 


grees. It is eo written any one ug & 
le of elementary mathematics, be able to 
= it ease, It is profusely and elegantly illus- 


trated, particularly on those ae pertaining to mod- 
ern instrum-nts of research, The most attractive 
feature of the book watch chews itself in the discus- 
. is the fact that it ia written u: 
teachers 

students with “fresh food” which they could not 
otherwise obtain withont great expense. Used as the 
Text Book in the Principal Colleges in the United States. 


Leabere’ s Primary Physiology. 


handy text-book of One Hundred and 
ane Five Pages, for  bagianess in Physiology, 


Very Favorabie ‘Terms for 11 fur (ntroduction. Address 


WILLIAM WOOD 4&4 CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. 


M. T. WYNNE, 
(Late with C. T, Reynolds & Co.) 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton's Oil and Water Colors, Oan- 
vaes, Brushes, &o, 


Materials for Wax Flowers. 
75 E. 13th 8T., bet. 4:h AV. and B’WAY. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samp'es Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 











RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 20th Annual Statement of the 


—2Y— EQUITABLE 
D. APPLETON &X CO. , (lite Assurance wy of the U.S. 


APPLETON'SSCHOOL READERS, "=~" ""8"*"" 








| Forthe Year Ending Dec. 31, 1879. 


cout or Leporr Assets. Jay. 1, 











$54,195, 968.58 
By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. aaa epee’ fab 
A. J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. inside $55 .08 8a3 14 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College $42,245 .908 59 
-| CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, putt, Betag Setgur tos Cha tg Doh 
Dividends, urrender Values. ie- 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED counted “snd eS aes ae 
These books excel all otherschool publications of the kind ever issued from °“statement PO SEMECE  sig cai gg 
the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol- | wer Casm Assers December 81, 187 $5,007.42 
arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and ASSETS. 
constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have as was antici- Bonds and Mortgages $10,¢75.082.90 
pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre- United States Btocks 5 anor ae 
cedented in the history ta school-books, Specimen copies for examination with {TU iSsA CP esis og ep oo gs 
reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees Loan ‘secured. 2 ee ee 
at the following rates : “Sia ne ee 
First Reader -~- - - r0c.|Fourth Reader - - - 25¢. $35 ,96) gui 02 
- Market value of Stocks over Costs 848,006,17 
Second Reader - - 15 c.| Fifth Reader - G0 C. | Accresd tnterent, Fests onc Premicms, = oo as 
Third Reader - - - 20c.| The Whole Set - $U.TO cal a 
Stickney’s Penand Picture Language Series, In Three Series ""verye'for telusurance of sil esting 


policies 929.851 44.00 


$7,515,407.75 
———= 


of Four Numbers each. For Primary and Grammar Schools. The most 
charming and attractive hooks for Language and Composition Exercises ever Tete! Undivided Surplus 
prepared. 

‘Wo rds and How to Put Them Together. sta This little book N. B.—For the deta'le of the above statement, see the 
should be in the hands of every boy and gitl in our schools. It will not rival Society's “ Circular to Policy-Holders,” and other pub- 
any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and “make their "**n* 








Risks assumed in 1879, $26,502,541.00. 


paths straight.” Sent for examination, post paid, for 25 cents. James W. Alexander, Vice-President. 
The Model -Books, wiru Stipe Cortes, contain so many evident | Samuel Bo rcwe, Srcretary. 

marks of supervority that they are received with universal favor. Sample > ey ee 

member, sen. | t# School Teachers desir- 
The Word Writer; An English-Bock designed to accompany “ Words, | 


ing ‘o increase their income 
may find profitable employ- 


and How to Put Them Together.” 
8 cents, 

Primer English Composition. By Jno. Nichols, A.M., LL.D, Prof. 
English Language and Literature, University of Glasgow. For Examination ment in eotinges Agents tw 
30 cents. this Society. They are In- 


Morris’s Hislory of England, This is a class-book, compiled for pu- 'vited to write or call at the 


pils preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, the Lon- office, 120 Broadway, New 
don University matriculation, and for the higher classes in elementary schools. 
For examination, 75 cents, 


Gilmore's Outlines of Logic. This book was constructed with a view 


By H. H. Battarp. For examination, 


York, for further information. 










THE 
INDISPENSABLE 


making the study of logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author's AMILY 
class-room out of an attempt to simplify for his students statements to which MEDICINE. 
they are introduced in the best logical text-books that were available. For ehocaiy 
examination, 50 cents. of HamaMmiie 
Northend‘s Gems of Thought, This contains more than one thousand placed on the market. 
choice selections, or aphorisms, from nearly four hundred and fifty different ALWAYS hurtin 


authors, and on one hundred andi forty different subjects. This is a more 
advanced work thau “‘ Memory Gems” or “ Cuoice THouGuts,” by same 
author, For examination, 55 cents. 


oveneuee and Practice of Teaching. By James Jovonnor. 12Mo- | 

Cloth, $1.50. 

Harkness’ atory Course wx Latin Prose AUTHORS, comprising 
four books of s Gallic War, Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight Orations of 
Cicero, With Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 


Never Injurieus. 


OBSER 
Huurunsts’Homno.Mup.Co. ios 09 Fulton se. J a. N.Y. 








1z2mo. Cloth, $1.75. For examination, $1.00. eee Am at alge 
Harkness’ Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary LATEST: =. Behool gi ot Hlocatton and O 


loth d 
siokwaniii Woe aie aud 1418 Chestuut Ss 
elphia, Ny oe in Elocutionary Publications 


Vat BELL FOUNDRY 
lis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catale sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasti, O. 


1ac.0. Cloth, $1.15. 


1D. AprLeton & Co., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


UINCY, 88. Hon. Gupeian 
Charm MASS Thirteen 
ngacd ibe xan craniipation at at Harvard 


“iots 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct. 15, 1879. Mrs. Louise Pul- 
lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise 
has been for fifteen years ar earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
ated Mdwe. Line Morgenstern’s ‘ Paradise of Child- 
nood,”’ a Manual for Family and Lg ay mw 1n 1864, 
iss Susie Poliock graduated in the Kindergarten 
Norma) Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and hae been ever 
since ~~, 4 e engaged iu teaching in ac ordances | 
Weshingts a —a- System in M 3% = | 
Yor terms and 


- eulars a 
Principat, Rs, LOUISE 0 
FOLUOCK, 8. 


OCK or M Bg SUSIE H 
. cor, of 8th and K st. Washington. 
N™ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 


This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAI, and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Foreign Lan 


CO errr en 


nam aceon 
RaNCIS ADAMS, 

aptle out of fourteen nF 
Go otlege S this your. | Tuition, 


$350. 
ener gree ar ERETT, Ph foe, “Or P rhorentie to 











Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo 
Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequal 
AA ge from the first beginning to the fin- 


=r SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of —- oy, $10 per quarter. 


Strictly Pri vate pees bed 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date uf entrance, 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOES Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P,M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
om No, 5 East 14th et., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the Sta ), is entizely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which | 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. | 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school. 


Terms: 





HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School, Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years 
ively, together with State of Instruction, com- 
of six leading Superintendents and Professors in 
State,—six courses of lectures, one week each 
commencing July 7th, and closing with graduatin Bho 
in the tae, 15, 1879. This is the a a berg Hem 
tate. having a distinct Professional 
Study and Practise, combined with the most ae 
academic instruction. Tuition and boarding at 
lowest rates. 
Kindergarten and yay te , open at 156 Huron 
St., Oleveland, O., from ber to April; and at 
Worth’ from April to October ; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering st any time, aod completing the 
course at either p Address Joun Oapen, Prin., 
Mrs, A. B, Oapen, Kindergartener, Worthingtoy, 





ACKARD’S ByveiNESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
r’ Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
profesional school for business training, and is under 
the per-ona! supe: vision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was aseo- 
ciated with Mesars, Bryant & ton, and is the an- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and har | 
mado steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of 0018, e 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the cource of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recen a reduced, and 
eat can enter at any time, tion per term of 
welve weeks, $55.00. Gall or send for circular cor 
8. 8. P/ CKARD, Princips 


nertienlars, 





AINE'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 
Canal; “LL” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s a town 
College, 1818 Sreodweg, | ~ . 8t., ‘open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. 
Young Men, Ladies d Boys taught Bookkeeping 

rudimental ‘snd higher Mathematics, Corres} 

all English Branches; Writing lessons $3, monthly; 
Arithmetic and begin | $10, quarterly. Foreigners an 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL.— Regular course, 2 years; 
Graduate >ourse (for di of D.C.L.) 2 years, 

Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Address® 
401-52t) Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haveo = 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 


BY MAIL. 

Lessons by an unskillta! person will be of little advau 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it pertectly 
will cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 
logg is a teacher of Drawing. Painting in Oll and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


WANTED 


19,000 Aexzwrs for DAVIS’ REVERSIBLE BLOC K8 
for involution or evolution of numbers 

Cates tn twoce by the inventor of 

ods, ill’s of Two 

test proves the ‘ 

The 














PATENT POWER BLOCKS AND CUBE 


To JOHN BR, DAVIS Pam. Norma. Scoot, 
Innaxd P.O, OnI0, 


THE BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHEAP- 
EST, and the Best light known for Schools, Churches, 
Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Bauks Offices, Picture 
Galeries, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and elegant 
designs. 

Send sizeofroom. Get circular and estimate. 

A libera! discount to churches and the trade. 


L. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! Street. New York. 
$777 











A YEAR - expenses toagents, Outrit free | 
Address - O. VICKERY, Augusta, 


oMTSUAL CORRIOTLON” 


By CEO. F. ROOT, 
Leads all Improvements in the art of 
Music Teaching. 


It goes to work on the pn that pupils shot» not be 
made to pursue their stud in the tedious, mechanical 
methods, which, while making the pe Sapeze supple, dwarf 
and warp the mental faculties. Musica. CURRI- 
cuLUM”™ early ns up the uieelion of the theor at 
music, and mives = ee 1 nda der of the scienc - 

it teaches the art al development of the 
ject is fascinating ; rs. ry step something is gained, 
and that somethin is clearly defined and exemplified. 
Whatever is of an a tract nature is —_— relieved 
by the introduction of pleasing which 
while constantly progressing, furnish, alee, agreeable 
relaxation. 


Give the “‘ Musical Curiculum” 
examination. 
Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Fourth St. incts atti, . 
ati . ¢ 1d 03 Broadway, New York 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards 


For Sunday and Day Schools, 
OvEeR 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 
| Rheotype 


Engravings, 
German Transparencies; 


Oil Chromes, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
Designs ot Dipl , for Schools & Colleges. 
Extra inducements and samples and price —% free to 
ap teachers or ew sending us their addre 
tH SONS Manufacturing *Publisners 
141 Fusnkltn'! Ann Boston, Mass, Established 1880. 


a careful 











SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


A New Book on this Subject in Press. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 
EDITOR OF THRE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS. 
Good Order the Result ot Good Manage 
ment. 
. Principles of School Management. 
General Requisites. 
Difficulties. 
Classification. 
Programme. 
Recitations and Recesses. 
. Discipline.S 
Obtaining Attention. 
. Penalties and Puni_hments. 
. A Well-Managed School, 
. Miscellaneous. 
This will be a*book of great practical value. Price $i 


Chap. 


BES eens aeen 


post-paid. Sent asa premium for one new Journal or | 


two Institute, or four Companion subscribers. 
E. L. KELLOG( & CO. 


TEACHERS! 
VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


TEACHER and STUDENT. 


—THE—} 


Common-Schoal Question BOuk. 


ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 


sin ea means 


iepagenns and Practical Qycricns 
clearly ans compiled from 
———. . -w--¥ Branches of study 
our Common and High 
pg 
12mo, cloth, 40 pp. $1,50., 
Sample Copy sent to any address on receipt of price 
A GRAND WORK for REVIEWS in SCHOOLS. 
LUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introduc‘ory 


Cc Rates 
Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circulars, sent 
| ah — address on Peceipt of Scent stamp, 


ACENTS WANTED, 


ln every Town pa and State in the country. 

sales and even 
secured in one day. ie ay 
It has pe copomnes me rms to A 








Local 
80 nam 


ed. 
‘ are very liberal. ~ is one at Se Sor Terme pest eubectiy 


in the country. 
sent on recwfiress, ©. W. HAGAR, Geni. Agt. 
PLatresven, Clinton Co., N. ¥. 





ee to all andt without 

It contains four. catoenh plates, 600 ) engravings, 

t id full 4 » prices and d or 

lanting 1 of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
hoon, oe, Invaluable to all. Send forit, Address, 

D. M. FERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich. 














—THE— 


NORMAL TEACHER. 
The Only Normal Publication in the World ! 


The Most Practical School Journal Published, 
Single Subscription, $1.00; In clubs of 5 and over 7% cts. 


THE NORMAL QUESTION BOOK. 


Prepared expressly for the Use of Teachers 
in Preparing for Examinations, 
The Immense Sale! Ten Editions in Six Months. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools 


Bx G. DALLIS LIND. 
The Only Work Ever Written by a Country | 


Teacher for the Use of C.unt-y Teachers. 
PRICE, $1.25. 


The Normal Teacher Parsing Book. 


A beok of 48 blank pages for written 
parsing lessons, with Rules, Models, 
Programmes, Diagrammiug, etc. 
PRICE, 20 CENTS. 


st 
(In Press.) 


NORMAL OUTLINES OF 
COMMON SCHOOL BRANCHES. 


A Aid to Teaching by Topics. 
PRICE, $1.00. 
Oo— 

AGENTS WANTED. AGENTS WANTED. 
Sendtor Terms. Send for Terms. 
Country ‘eachers and all others interested in securing 
the greatest amount of work from pupils in the shortest 

possible time will do weli to corr nd withus, Our 
pubitcations speak ior themeeives. It has been the aim 
© place before the public a listof the most practical 
words of this most practical age. en too 
much of the “ fine s ~™ too much of the theoretical in 
all our teach need something practical. If you 
would keep pace with the times ——— with us and 
learn what we have to offer. ADDRES 
J. E. SHERRILL, nn rietor, 
: Danneviile, Ind. 


IMPORTANT 


To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 
velous curative properties of 


DR. JEROME KIDDER’S 


Electro Medical Apparatus |“ 


and become agents for the sale of them, and realize a 





large profit in addition to the great good accomplished | 


in restoring to health those afflicted with most any o 
the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per 
sen can understand the use of the Apparatus by referring | 
to the manual of instructions which accompanies each 
machine. Send six cent postage stamp for torty p 
Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, etc. 

Address, ALBERT KIDDER & CO., 

(Successors) 2 BROADWAY. NEW. YORK. 


—THE— 


New York School Journal. 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


This earnest. practical. progressive weekls, now in its 
NINTH year, has ardent friends among 1 classes o1 
teachers. and is admired for its sound, practical ques 
tions, It is a MODEL L. -- EDUCATIONAL. 


The Teacher's ’s Institute, 


One Dollar per Year. 
This monthly feather LAN pena to double the te 
power of the —Z-* oy i inted 


ven su 
priceless value. pth ne to whom ¥ 
mipme or liberal cash com will be 
N. B. No teacher can ‘tford to be withou one ne of these 
pers 


E. L. EELLOGG & 
li Warren ) R7 N.Y. 





wit 








— pre 





CASH PAID 


Old. Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


About the Horse. 


The horse is the noblest animal next toman. He goes 
to battle with him; he follows in the funeral Re. he 
is taken into the deepest mines; he crosses the seas, he 
ascends high mountains at man's bidding. But few per- 
sons, however, know how to take care of a horse. We 
have some copies of a book upon the Horse, of which Dr 
William H. Hall says, he has bought books tn England 
ai he paid five and ten doilars for, which are not 
e send them in paper covers, -paid, for one 
Eacoven cne JOURNAL, or two CoMPANION su 
E. L. KELLOGG & Cv. 


rs. 





NINTH YEAR. 


OoCuoneae—=e—~—eeaeeeseeoee 


—THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


| The Oldest Weekly Educational Journai. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


This important weekly Journal of Eénsstien should 
be read by every teacher who can afford It was the 
Some wee ly ay - of oGusetien published in America, 

was seen to be so valuable that wes supplied 
| the teachers of the New York City schools ~~ at 
4 ty and Uy by the city at full price. 
iniendents, principals, and in 

“teachers. who must have educational reading EVERE 

It presents the modern methods of teaching, the fore- 
| most views, the best and most practical ideas, the most 

esi thoughts on the important subject of education. 
fr _- each year a volume oi six hundred to eight 
hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 


CYCLOPA:DIA OF EDUCATION 


in which every eolhent & is fol and practically discussed. 
It recognizes th as the potential force in 
our advancing civilization. An examination of the ar- 

, ticles published during the year, will compel admiration 
| po = usefulness and extent of the work the Journal is 





THE PRESS. 
The most influential papers in the country have ever 
(———— Lt. JOURNAL, recognizing it as the leading 
on 
wie V1 one CS the. best educational journals.” —Apple- 


- me Sroniatien is rapidly increasing, a result du: 

the excellence of its matter some Evenin ~ | Post —_ 
“ Replete with matters of: interest. "— New York Sun. 
ll of interestiag matter."—N_ Y. Tridbw 

“ Of interest to teachers."—N. F. 
“Is well edited.”—Chicago Teacher 
wi editotials are of a practical character and well 
= - valuable auxillary. Forest and Stream. 
“ The representative exponent "—Home Journal. 
an a Ser ous representative of our educational inter- 
“Carefully prepared.’"— Witness. 
e a) publication in the world.”—JN. ¥. State Ed. 


“An ante advocate of school reform."— Commercial 
ds iteelf more highly than ever to its man 
ebraska Teacher. ° d 


—~o— 
PUBLIC OPINION. 
| 


Jo 


Commen: 
friends.""— 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 
“No periodical exceeds it."—Hz-Supt. 8. 8. Randall, 


N. Y. Cit 
Hens hearttl 


.N 
= aie Looe the praise and su rt of the profession,”” 
Hunter, N.Y. City Norma! Colle, ege. . 
= Abie Seek, lively and practical. "—Prof. Edward 


id 
Pheips, Pri Pr a Noreyi 


it have the JournnaL.”—Prof. Baldwin, Prin. 
Kirksvilte (Mo.) Normal College. ¥: 
| he JOURNAL is an — s. tor teachers.”"— 
Hasbr Normal 
| School. 

“T wish every teacher would read the yt yp 
| Com. Crouse, Fulton Co., N. Y., and most of the 

county superintendents of the ‘State. 
- It ‘is full of practical articles for the teachers."— 
Si ‘ord, Carbon Co. ta and many of the county 

Superintendents of the Sta 


ese kL. mnoce & 
1q ln aie New York, 


THE 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 





yotgmmment it to all teachers.”—Supt. 


of an educational 


- ts meets 
F. Principal Whitewater, 


Wm. 








1. The Companion should be read because 
it is full of instruction. 


2. The C 
itis se interesting. 


| 3. The Companion helps to educa e. 
| 4. The Companion greatly helps on the work 
of the Scheol-Room. 
5. The Companien fits for actual life, 
6. The Companion teaches about our own 
ceuntry. 
( 7. The Companion gives information con 
cerning Common Things. 


8. It makes its readers bright and intelli- 


ions of; 


4 ‘be 


ld be read because 





\ gent. 
| @ It teachesthe true way to be happy- 
10. It is a very, very Practical paper. 
11. It Fits its readers te transact business. 
12. It believes in the severeign virtues of 
Industry 


13. It telis about the world at large. ' 
14. It stimulates a desire to excel. 
15. It unlecks the great Stere-Heuse of 
Knowledge. 
16. It approves of obedience to and a love of 
parents and teachers. 
EB. L. KELLOGG @ CO. 11 Warren St. N. ¥. 


§3E Zar esas, SE 


Mis 
pasty As i oe 
Bode Krown. Estani Fyesiate 


$5 to S20r,c0r15 ome, Sanh ee naa, maiwe 














New York School Journal. 











THE 


New York Scuoor Journat, 


Publishea EVERY SATURDAY at 
17 Warren St., N. Y., 


—BY— 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO 





From 1 to 4 copies . - $2.00 each 
“ 5 to 9 copies (o one addresa... 1.60 “ 
10 to 19 copies Lo une address. . -_te* 





20 copies to one or more address 10 “ 

The blank label on each paper shows up to what date a subscriber has 
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lish when shorn of its excrescences, is to become the 
| universal language. The Japanese have thought of adopt- 
ing it, but the irrational mode of spelling prevents them 
'from doing so.” Professor David Swing said: “ When 
I look upon the outrageous conduct of the vowels and 
consonants that make up the English language, the scene 
‘is ‘sad and dreary,’ and ‘I would not live alway.’ The 


perance will pass away; the sources of the Nile will be) 


approached by railways and decorated with a depot and 
a restaurant, but the man who will look back from that 
happy age will sit down and mourn as he tries to spell 
out a letter to his grandmother, and the lunatic asylums 
will be full of those who went crazy over the effort to 
stand up lastin spelling schools.” In view of all this is 
it not mourniul that the teachers do not favor a reform? 


Ce ern 
The National Association. 

The winter meeting of this body is close at hand. It 
ought to be largely attended, and it would be if its close 
| corporation ideas were removed Let it plan to enter on 
a broader and more useful existence. The world of educa- 
tion is wide ; le% it enter into this great field and do work 
that will inspire and uplift each of the men and women 
who are now the teachers of the land. 

Let us suppos2 that twenty-five men are present at 
that meeting—twenty -five out of more than 250,000. how 
| many of the rank and file will know of the meeting, and 

who attend it, and whatis said? Yet, such a gathering 
| ought to be looked forward to with expectancy by every 
| one of this body of persons—they are the educated people 
| of the communities in which they live. 

We complain, then, that long before this the National 
| Association should have planned to bé the offspring of the 
public sentiment of the entire mass of teachers in the Unit- 
ed States; to be selected from each State and sent to some 
‘central place once each year by the vote of chose who 
| ought to be consulted in this matter. 

And furvher, we complain that the subjects chosen for 
| debate by this Association should be such as pertain to the 
| needs of the tea-hers and tend to their advancement, and 
especially such as will elevate teaching as a profession in- 
| tellectually, morally, and pecuniarily. It ought long ere 
this to have devised a plan for grading the country and city 








| 


H schools, There are not two cities at present that have the 


| same course of study. It should have proposed a suitable 
| name for the “ Grammar Schools”—for that name has now 
no si nificance. It should have laid out a course of pro- 
fessional study, and by urgent arguments induced the 
teachers to undertake it. It should have laid out a course 


As we are having an extra number ot our valuable|of study for tne Norminal Schools, The existence of 
papers bound, we find- we need March 15th and 22nd. | County Normal Institutes being a necessity, it should have 


Please send them—we pay ten cents each, 
a 
Tue article from Qui:ucy, Mass., in the last week's Jour- 


NaL over the signature of “Ivan” will be one of a series | even now. 


from a gentleman who is making a provlonged study of the 


systems and methods there employed in the schools. ‘needs, and when i 


| advocated them; in fact, it has le(t undone so much that it 
| must be charged gezerally with having neglected great op- 


| portunities, But it is not too late to begin a great work 
Let it determine to make the co-operation of 
each man and women engaged in teaehing find, out their 
those needs, It wil 


The writer is one who contributed greatly to the work of | then do something worthy of its name and fill place that 


advancing the schools of the Empire State, end is entirely 
competent to pronounce on the merits of the Quincy sys- 
tem. Of course one who is to spend weeks and perhaps 
months there will see a great deal, and Lave a great deal 
that is valuable to say. Through his invitation Mr. J. T. 
Hall, Principal of Washington School, bas prepared an ar- 
ticle telling his method uf teaching arithmetic, and this will 
be followed by one frum the pen of Mr. F. A. Mead, des- 
cribing his method of teaching Form. We invite careful 
attention to the suggestions these gentlemen make. 





Need of a Spelling Reform. 


Professor Willard ot Chicago says: “The time wasted 
in acquiring a knowledge of the irregularities of the Eng- 
lish language, would give a youth of average iatelligence 
a reading knowledge of Frenchand German, or would fill 
his mind with the literature of his native tongue. The 


existing cacografy hinders the spread of knowledge of 
the English language and literature among foreign >rs, 





| is now vacant. 





| ” A Reply. 





| A valued friend comments on our method of writing 


down the facts that most of tke teachers are “ dead or halt 
dead, with no health at all in them,” as being calculated to 
do harm rather than good. So civil a letter demands atten- 
tion. The writer concedes that the educatioral profession is 
in a bad state; the only question in his mind is, should it be 
spoken of We believe it should. And for these reasons: 

There is no set of men and women so vain of a httle 
knowledge as the teachers. Yet what do they know? 
Let us see. They study arithmetic so that they can do 
examples in fractions, percentage and proportion; they 





learn to parse sentences, they can write, spell, and give the 
names of the States with their capitals, chief rivers, 
mountains, etc, But boys and girls of fourteen years of 
age can do all these. Some go a little further and learn 





geometry and alcebra, but we now speak of the maiority. 


although many noted philologists have agreed that Eng-' Is there anything in all this that should make one vain? 





! 


On the contrary, do they not simply suggest further ad- 
vancement ? 

But teaching is a special business, The above acquire- 
ments are by no means enough to constitute a teacher. 
One not possessing them should not be allowed to teach, 
but that all possessing them should teach is preposierous, 
A man without hands could hardly be put in charge of 
a steam engine, but it does not follow that every man 
with hands is capable of this important business. Every 


| man and woman, teacher or not, should acquire the above 





information. Hence, we thirk there is good ground for 
complaint against one who has simply obtained what is 
only a passport to the school-room and then stubbornly re- 
fuses to advance in knowledge of his or her business. 

If there is not pride enough in the profession to criticise 
such conduct with severity we shall not neglect our duty, 
though it be a distasteful one. 

The truth is, the school-rooms are filled with well-mean- 
ing persons who are teachers in name, and name only. 
Taos who define a teacher to be one who has only the 
above list of attainments will differ with us. 

That person who finds himself set to be the pattern and 
leader and inspirer of a half hundred of others, with only 
the amount of ir formation that others have who cannot im 
conscience set themselves up as teachers, if a just person, 
will have a daily struggle with bimeelf. For the thought 
will come up, shall the car—drivers or conductors, the 
clerks, the shop girls, the general laborer, who claims equal 
qualitications be allowed t» walk among the children and 
direct their growing lives? Plainly not. Something else 
is needed, and it is just here that our criticisms are direct- 
ed. Public sentiment allows thousands to enter the school- 
rooms who sink at once into a stony routine. Against 
this we now protest and shall continue to protest. That 
the teachers settle down into this state of affairs is a very 
painful sign. To put it in another way, (1) That a teacher 
can go on day by day without advancing steadily in every 
one of the branches he is teaching; (2) in a knowledge of 
the methods employed by other teachers, (3) in a know- 
ledge of the history and principles of his art, (4) in the 
progress of education in general, and finally that he can 
exist without a discussion of the subject is indeed incred- 
ible, and yet, all these are true. The case of a frog, exist- 
ing for centuries in the solid rock, only equais it. 

But we hope to rouse such out of their stupor and inac- 
tion. Earnest speech will do much, and ifall live teachers 
will lend a hand a great revival will be the resu:t. At all 
events we shall not call out “ All's well” when but a small 
part in the educational camp is well. 


‘—*o-, 


Model School-Houses. 





At the Academy of Design were exhibited on Tuesday 
evening last a series of ninety drawings—the model school- 
houses sent in by architects for the competition instituted 
by the Sanitary Engineer. The conditions were that the 
plans should provide for a school-house standing on the 
south side of one of our city cross-town streets on a lot 
100x100, irclosed by buildings four stories high at the 
sides and rear. They were to be of brick with timber 
floors, but with fire-proof staircases, and were to include 
an assembly-room large enough for 800 pupils, and class- 
rooms for from fiity-four to fifty-six scholars. Security 
against fire, facility of egress, distribution of light, ventila- 
tion, heating and drainage were the important points to be 
considered. In answer to the invitation plans came from 
many cities—forty from this city alone. They will remain 
on exhibition at the Academy until the 12th mst., and on 
or before the 18th the award of the $500 prizes will be 
made. The Committee of Awards consists of George B. 
Post, John S. Billings, John D. Philbrick, Wm. R. Ware, 
Dr. C. R. Agnew, all men of eminence. 

Mr. Meyers, who offers the prizes, expressed the hope 
that as much good might flow from this ~ttempt to get a 
better school-house as the tenement-house competition had 
brought about. 

It was only recently that the people had found out that 
the could improve upon the schools. “In our public 
schools as they are now,” said Dr. Chandler, “built by 
some friend of the trustees, there are many mistakes. In 
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one there is a wrong light, a sufficient cause to send the 
children away with a permanent impairment of sight. The 


construction of the seats may be such as to cause chronic | 


ailments, while the impure air either helps to swell the lists 
of children’s deaths or to impair their health beyond recov- 
ery. I am glad when we think the building of schools nearly 
as important as the building of churches. Throughout the 
coun ry the endeavor is to make our school buildings lock 
important, even if they do not always look attractive. You 
all know how important is that nice physical adjustment 
necessary in intellectual work. Those who work with the 
brains for a living know that the air, the light, and even 
the chair in which they sit must be conducive to that for- 
getfulness of body which enables the mind to work its best. 
Our scholars do not form the habit of continued attention 
because they are not placed under these favorable condi- 
tions, and until we so place them we fail in our full duty. 
In our city are schools on a lot of 100x100; holding 3,000 
pupils; this contains only 800.” 
ectatnninntiineteapen 


* Tinkering with School Laws. 


There is no end to those who are determined to tinker 
the school laws; there seems to be something to lure the 
inexperienced legislator into this field. Hor, J. L. Wells, 
probably with the best intentions in the world, brings 
in his little bill to dispense with the services of the pre- 
sent Board of Education of thia city and to appvint a 
new one. He wants the Mayor to appoint the trustees 
and these in turn to choose the commissioners—one fer 
each wa'd; at present the Mayor appoints the commis- 
sioners ard they select the trustees. Mr, Wells plan is 
a bad one in many ways. The present Board is well con- 
stituted if the Mayor appoints good men, irrespective 
of party—which is generally dene. Mayors Ely and 
Wickham especially acted with sound discretion. It has 
its defects, but the proposed law will only exaggerate 
them, If Mr. Wells would propose a bill for a Board of 
Visitors to be composed of citizens both men and women 
who should as outsiders look into the practical working of 
our school system, it wculd be of real service. 

Nearly all who attempt to do anything for the schools 
think itis to be done only by legislation, by a new law. 
The detects ot the New York Schools will never be thus 
remedied ; they result trom bad administration, not from 
bad legislation. Get the best men possible for Trustees, 
Commissioners, Inspectors and Superintendents and 
above all for teachers andnomore is possible. The pre- 
sent system only partially accomplishes this, and Mr. 
Wells’ bill is far less likely to do it. The Legislature will 
lay it aside and not pass it. The head of all things is the 
Board of Education, every man should be a picked man. 
This City of New York must contain twenty-one solid, 
common sense, level headed, upright, and cultured men 
with foremost ideas, interested in the welfare of 
children and ,the progress of the city. Such, and such 
only, should get into the Board of Education. And it 
is a fact that a number of the Board are just such men. 
If Mr, Wells can propose a plan that will make every 
one a picked man let him bring in his bill we will help 
him to pass it. 

The Trustees ought to be about as good as the Com- 
missioners and they are a great improvement on the class 
that once held sway—and the improvement is so great 
that in the language of Mr. Walker we fervently say 
“ Let well enough alone." The story of the schoo!s when 
the trustees were elected would hardly be beheved; at 
least une gin-mill proprietor was on each of the Boards; 
he was generally the influential member. 

No change should be made in the present plan that does 
not make its chief end and aim the improvement of the 
teachers. The imperative demand is tor live men and 
women, those that can lead the childsen by lite as well as 
voice ; those that are imbued with educational ideas; not 
the routinists that now hold powerful sway. 


Kentvckry claims that the public school system of that 
State has made a great advance within the last ten years. 
Ten years ago it was in an apparently dying condition, 
“ too far gone to complain ;” now it has a firmer grasp on 
the people than ever before, is discussed and forced on at- 
tention everywhere. The wealthiest counties are hecom- 
ing its best friends and the people are voting to tax them- 
selves to raise a half million dollars a year to supplement 
the public grant. Eighteen hundred school-houses, most 
of them tastetul and comfurtable, have be+n built within 
the last eight years; and a home supply of teachers has 
been furnished from the best youngmen and women of the 
, Btate, who, choosing the business their life-work, are 
taking the places of the former temporary, teachers, 
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‘Course of Study and Methods of Teaching. 


By Supr. 8. H. Prater. 
ARTIOLE IV. 
Tae A Grabe. 

We have now come according to our’plan to the ad- 
vanced graie of a country school, What shall now be 
tanght ? 

1. Language-—unaer this head we have elocution, 
which may be defined “the art of reading and speaking 
with ease, energy, variety, and elegance.” He that cannot 
read with ease, has not the first essential to good read- 
ing. 

In order to read well, it is necessary to have easy con- 
t:ol over the organs of the voice. Exercises to strengthen 
the muscles which expand the chest and regulate the lungs; 
exercises to give flexibility and facility of action to the or 
gans of enunciation; exercises in the production oftone of 
varied pitch and force, should be of daily occurrence. 
Some speak with great ease, as if they had a large reserve 
force of voice while others speak with great effort as if 
they raised with their chest one hundred pounds every 
time they pronounce s word. It is painful to hear some 
teachers pronounce a list of words for spelling, or to hear 
some preachers deliver asermon. The great effurt they 
make indicates that there is sufficient fire under the boiler ; 
but very little water or steam within; or at least that 
the steam can not get to the engine. There is a great 
waste of energy; the mis-direeted force is wearing and 
tearing the machinery; and those who hear scowl as if 
they were afraid the boilers would burst. Nature is, of 
course, partialin the bestowal of her endowments; but 
with the right physical and vocal training, the harsl. labor 
ed voice may become an easy pleasant one. Demosthenes 
who had weak lungs and an impediment in his speech, 
became, through persevering effort, the chief of Grecian 
vrators; and the silver-tongued orators of the present go 
daily through a drill in vocal gymnastics. “There is 
genius in effort,” and “there is no excellence without 
great labor.” 

At their annual institutes, teachers should receive in- 
strnction in elocution from the living teacher. But rules 
and directions for vocal culture, may be found in any 
work on the subject. 

Rhetoric should be taught during one school year. 
Punctuation and capitals have been already learned in the 
language lessons. Purity, propriety, and precision ot dic- 
tion may have already received some attention. Yet 
these subjects should be reviewed, and the knowledge of 
them systematized. Sentence architecture should be cri- 
tically studied. Short, long, loose, periodic and balanced 
sentences should be discussed and their uses and abuses 
understood. Compositions or essays, as an exercise in 
app'ying the rules of rhetoric. should be written by the 
pupils, and carefully examined and marked by the teacher 

The students should have text-books; but even without 
them, a teacher who is familiar with the’subject can accom- 
plish much. Paraphrasing alesson in the reader is an ex- 
cellent exercise in diction, and a good means of enlarging 
the vocabulary of the student. Pointing out the different 
kinds of sentences, the figures of speech, and the special 
properties of style, as they occur in the reading lessons, 
and studying versification in connection with lessons in 
poetry, and writing original essays, are practical exercises 
in the study of rhetoric. 

2. Mathematics.—Algebra should be taught during the 
first year of this grade and then give place to geometry in 
the second year, These studies are a good review of arith- 
metic, and an excellent exercise for the development of 
mental power. It is said that Daniel Webster reviewed 
the difficul: propositions of his Euclid, once a year, for the 
purpose of exercising and thus strengthening his reason- 
ing powers. Geometry was his intellec.ual grindstone. 
Many young men and young women go through the arith- 
metic, term after term, without much mental discipline or 
additional knowledge. The coming text-book on arithme- 
tic will not cover all the ground now claimed for that 
branch of study. Involution, evolution, and the progres- 
sions will be given over to algebra, and mensuration to 
geometry, where they properly belong. At present, how- 
ever, I would advise young teachers to follow the text- 
book, and school directors to be careful in their selection of 
books. As soon as the graded text-books on arithmetic, 
‘algebia, and geometry are published,—if they are not al- 
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ready published—they should be adopted in all country: 


schools, 


3. Science.—History has been too much neglected in our 
schools, It should certainly be taught to all the students 
ofthe advanced grade, and in my opinion, to the entire - 
school, except the children of the lowest grades. 

If only those of the advanced grades study history, each 
pupil should have a book from which to prepare his lesson. 
The teacher should place on the board, an outline of each 
lesson, which should be cepied by the class in their note- 
books, and used as a guide in preparing the lesson for re- 
citation on the following day. This outhne should repre- 
sent only the important features of the lesson. The pupils 
examine it to see what they are to select from their books, 
and so it gives point to their study, and prevents memoriz- 
ing the language of the text-book. In studying history 
the mind should get hold of facts, rather than the words 
which express them. ‘Words weary and bear dowu the 
memory, and slip away with the truths which they con- 
tain. Naked facts are like fingers which can take hold 
Facts clothed in the words of another are generally like 
hands with gloves on. There are exceptions. Rules and 
definitions in almost every branch of study should be learn- 
ed word for word ; fer the studied language of the author- 
is more concise and elegant than any extemporaneous ex- 
pression is aptto be. Fine selections of prose and poetry 
should be committed; for they are beautiful pictures for 
the halls of memory, and, on account of their excellency of 
structure, they can be retained. A thought, expressed in) 
a beautiful figure, will stick to the mind like a live seed to 
the warm moist soil. Some expressions are so full of mean- 
ing, that live thoughts stick {out at the corners, But the 
language of a text-book on history is not easily retained, 
and he who commits the lesson word for word, is apt to 
forget both matter and language. Let the pupil take the 
fact divested of words inte his own mind, clothe it in lan- 
guage of his own, and it will remain with him as a child 
with its own father. 

Books should not be brought to the recitation, either by 
pupils or teacher. The outline given to the class on the 
previous day shuuld be reproduced on the board as a guide 
to recitation. Islands, divisions of land discovered, rivers 
and coasts explored should be located on the outline 
map. 

In the selection of topics, the teacher may follow some 
guides as the Chautauqua Text-book on American History ; 
or he may consult his own judgment, enlightened by ex- 
perience. It is a good thing to be original, but not so ori- 
ginal as to learn nothing save from experience. The theory 
of the mother who insisted on teaching her baby the rules 
of grammar before she oll -wed it to attempt talking, was 
original but absurd. [t would have been wise in jher to 
learn from the successful experience of others. 

If the pupils do not have books, the teacher must do 
the best without them. In such a case the whole school, 
with the exception of the lowest grade, may constitute 
his class. The work should be so divided, that the entire 
subject of American history can be passed over in a term 
of four or six months, 

For the first lesson, the teacher may take ten minutes 
on the discoveries and explorations made by the Spanish 
governme”t. The names of a few of the leading discover- 
ers, written on the board, should be spelled, pronounced. 
and fixed in mind. 

In the second lesson, the first should be reviewed. The 
pupils sould have the privilege of reproducing all they can, 
which is an ex:ellent drill for strengthening the memory, 
The teacher may re-state whatever of importance has been 
forgotten. In addition to this review, the teacher may 
discourse five or ten minutes, on the discoveries made by 
the Englssh. The third lesson may consider the French 
disceveries, and the fourth, those of the Dutch. The re- 
view of previous lessons should occupy, at least, half the 
time set apart for the exercise. Outline maps should be 
used .in fixing the location of places in the mind. 

In like manner, the settlements can be studied and in 
twenty-six days, the school will be quite well acquainted 
with the leading circumstances attending the founding the 
thirteen original colonies, Farms and children too young 
to appreciate such instruction can gather up the crumbs. 

According to this method of teaching, each pupil reviews 
once a year, the entire history, as long as he remains in 
school; and, hence pains must be taken to furnish the 
spice of variety. The first term only the general features 
of this history may receive attention. The next term 
special topics, as “ The Life of Washington,” “The Colo- 
nization of Pennsylvania,” “The Mexican War,” “ Ameri- 
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can Authors &c.," should be studied. A list of new | is to make some one else acquainted with the fact. How 
topics should be selected jor each term. Pupils should be ! eager the child is to show its mother any new object it 


encouraged to read histories and biographies at home, and | finds, or to tell about any novelty it has seen. 
A | bow a boy will act after he has been to a circus show. 


to write out abstracts and read them before the school. 


Observe 


carefully prepared review should be read as often as once | Even the infant will hold up its toys for you to look at and 


week, by one who can read well. All this gives freshness 
anc variety to the wore. Year after year, the leading 
points of history can be reviewed, and many new and 
inspiring lessons learned. 

The teacher and pupils are in a boat exploring a beauti- 
ful river. They gaze upon the lovely valleys and majestic 
mountains. They have time only to see a tributary with 
only a glance up along its silvery waters. The next 
year they explore the same river. They gather flowers in 
a beautiful valley which before they had only time to notice, 
They explore to its source one of the many tributaries, and 
feast their eyes on new scenes of beauty and grandeur, 
‘On their next voyage, ancthe: valley is traversed, another 
tributary is explored. Great rocks, high hills, deep gorges, 
Majestic mountains in the distance, towering up to the sky, 
present, at each subsequent voyage, new pictures for the 
eye, and breathe new inspirations for the heart. One 
voyage gives them a general knowledge of the river; many 
do not exhaust its treasures. That river is the current of 
life. Great wars. which determine political boundaries, 
are the high hills and mountains. Peace and prosperity 
are the fruitful vallevs. The tributaries are the lives of 
great men and women. The landj through which the 
river flows is our country, and its exploration is the study 
of American history. 

Oral ins'ruct‘on in some o° the natural sciences has 
already been ziven to the members of this class while in 
the lower grades, This is well; for some children never 
reach the advance’ grades, and tlie course of study should 


be so arranged that each step taken does not only prepare plans and uses, different plans for different circumstances. | 





admire. We should infer from this, that children need en- 
courgement in all their studies by a kind of attentive sym- 
pathy with all their efforts to acquire knowledge. When 
a child has drawn a picture, or formed a letter on the slate 
and holds it up for you to look at, you ignore one of the 
first principles of teaching if you fail to notice the child's 
effort. This principle should be carried out with all grades 
of pupils. Take special pains to notice their efforts and 
give kind words of encouragement. Never make discour- 
aging remarks about a pupil's work. If they have through 
carelessness failed to do as well as you think they are cap- 
able of doing, never make sport of their work nor scold, 
but say, ‘‘that does pretty well, but I think you can do 
better if you try.” Always make favorable comments 
whenever you can conscientiously, but never compare one 
pupil's work with another's. In the work of the best pu- 
pils you can point out some defects, and in the work of the 
poorest pupils, you may find something upon whi-h you 
can favorably comment. By thus taking an interest in, and 
showing a sympathy for their efforts you will encourage 
greater effort and secure the good will of all your 
pupils, 

The true teacher has no pet theory nor patent method 
of teaching. He is ready at any time to abandon a plan 
as soon as he finds something better. He is always open 
to conviction. He is progressive, and aggressive, ra/lical 
and even fanatical in the search for truth, yet conserva- 
tive and cautious about adopting new methods until he 
has given them thorough study. He has a variety of 


the learner for taking a step upward, but also prepares him 'He will not try to make a square block fill a round hole. 


as far as possible for stepping out into the business of lite. 


He will find objections to all methods and adopt that 


Physiology, bonary, and natural philosophy may now be which, after mature deliberation, he finds to be the least 
studied from a text-book; but if the pupils will not provide objectionable. 


themselves with books, oral instructionin the natural 


“The burnt child dreads the fire.” Here again we have 


sciences should be continued through the two years of this Nature's method of teaching. He makes greatest advances 
grade. Teach the laws of health and emphasize them with ' who is able to see his own mistakes. He who is bigoted 


appropria’e illustrations, A certain voung lady cares more 
for her clothes then she does for her health. She fit- her- 
self to her dress, and so laces herself as to impede respira- 
tion and the circulati:n of the blood, and then she solaces 
herself in imagining that she has improved her form. The 
great teacher says to her and to her mother, “The body 
is more than raiment,” but they hear his voice no more 
than we hear the clock strike the hours when we are 
absorbed in study. They are not too old to learn, but 
their eye are turned away from the hills whence cometh 
knowledge. The beginnings of knowledge must come 
from the schools. 

It is not presumed that a great deal can be accomplished 
in the study of natural philosophy. The text-book should 
be an elementary one ;repared especially for ungraded 
school. In the absence of a text-book the teacher can 
give oral lessons on “ Properties of Matter,” “ Elements of 
Machinery,” “Hydrostatics,” ‘‘ Hydraulics,” “ Acoustics,” 
“Caloric,” “ Electricity, &c.” Many illustrations can be 
provided without much expense, and the subject can be 
made one of great interest to the pupils of the grade. 

Astronomy may be taught in evening lectures by the 
teacher, the minister. on some other competent person. 


——eo 


Methods of Teaching. 


But there are some men that are not very good nor very 
‘bad, sort of wooden men, mere automatons or puppets who 
can tell what they have learned, as a parrot says its phrase 
or an inferior stage actor his piece. You often find them 
in the school-room. Such men have so little character 
that they do very little unconscious teaching. Their pre- 
sence teaches but little, because they have so little charac- 
ter to exert aninfluence. For all the good their presence 
does, the knowledge might as well be sent into the school- 
toom through a telephone. 

Again there are men whose very looks and manners 
teach lessons. You feel their magnetic force when yon 
take them by the hand, and gather inspiration from their 
eyes. The successful teacher, as well as the men who 
move the world, belong to this class. 

The true method of tesehing is drawn from Nature. If 
we observe how a child acquires new ideas when left to it- 














and self concvited and never sees his own errors, will 
make but little progress in anything he uadertakes. The 
teacher should observe closely the results of his plans and 
note where they are successivl, and where a failure, and 
should govern his future accordingly. Let him review each 
evening the work of the day and try and find a mistake 
he has made, and resolve to do better the next day. A 
man should criticise h.mself severely, sparing no self-scru- 
tiny with regard to his own actions. 

The teacher can do something towards relieving the 
monotony of bare walls and plain desks and uncarpeted 
floor. In the first place, he should keep the school-room 
clean, and in order; and next by use of pictures, mottoes, 


wreaths and flowers make it as attractive in appearance as, 


the average homes of the pupils. The nature of our daily 
surroundings has much to do in forming our characters 
I might enlarge upon this point, but will not occupy the 
space, as the fact will be granted by the intelligent reader. 
You need not go to any considerable expense. Get a few 
pictures framed and purchase a half-dozen mottoes, and 
keep them as a part of your stock in trade. Your pictures 
may be cLromos, lithographs, or steel engravings which 
will not cost much when neatly framed, but will, if selected 
with taste, iorm very attractive adornments for the walls. 
Let the subjects be animals, flowers, landscapes, or pcr- 
traits of distinguished men. Anything in the style appro- 
priate to a bar-room or saloon will, of course, be o1t of 
place in the school-room. It framed pictures can not be 
procured, the engravings from illustrated papers pasted on 
the walls with wreaths of evergreens encircling them, will 
form very attractive objects, for a time at least. A card 
motto surrounded with a wreath of evergreens, makes a 
very neat appearance on the wall. Winter boquets may be 
made of everlasting flowers, ornamental grasses, &c. If 
the school-room can he kept warm enough, a few house 
plants might be kept through the winter, and will add 
much to the cheerfulness of the place. During spring and 
fali terms, plants and flowers can be had in abundance, and 
they should form a part of the school-room decorations,— 
From Methods of Teaching by G. D. Lixp. 


It is well worth double the dollar it costs, and if read 





' widely would lift our schools from the present stagnant 


self, we may learn how to teach it. When a child makes 'ccndition. We like the spirit and tone of the paper.— 
& new discovery, or gets a new idea, the first thing it does ' Good Health. 


The Teacher. 





I saw a teacher building slow, 

Day after day as passed the years, 
And saw a spirit temple grow 

With fear, and hope, and often tears ; 
A mystic palace of the soul, 

Where reigned a mona ch half-divine 
And leve and light illumed the whole, 

And made its hall, with radiance shine. 


I saw a teacher take a child, 
Friendless, and weak, and all alone. 
With tender “years, but passions wild, 
And work as on a priceless stone ; 
Out of the rude and shapeless thing, 
With love, and toil, and patient care, 
I saw her blest ideal spring — 
An image pure and passing fair. 


Upon a canvas ne'er to fade 
I saw her paint with matchless art, 
Pictures that angels might have made 
Upon a young and tender heart ; 
And growing deeper for the years, 
And flowing brighter for the day 
They ripened for the radiant spheres, 
Where beauty ne'er shall pass away. 


Teacher! Farewell! For all thy care, 

We long shall love thy cherished name 
For all thy toil we give a prayer, 

For sll thy love we give the same; 
Farewell! Be thine the happy years, 

And thine the Hope, and Faith, and Trust; 
That when the dawn of Heaven appers, 

Thy crown may shine with all the just. 





By Wa. OLanp Bourye. 
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Opening Exercises. 








The school-room is the place to make permanent and 
valuable impressions, aud there is no time so appropriate as 
the morning. No teacher knows what vicious thoughts 
| may have begun to gain the mastery in some pupils’ minds; 

norfdoes he know the aspirations that may be felt for some- 

thing better and holier; nor does he know the weak moral 
and religious impulse that necds care, as a plant just begun 
| to spring up needs light and air. All of these demand 
something from him ; he cannot ignore either, What can 
he do that is so appropriate as to read the sacred Scriptures. 
Of courre, this is supposed to be the wish of the trustees 
who have employed him; if they deny the privilege he 
must submit. 

The selection should be such as will be appropriate; it 
should be understood by the pupils; it should be short. 
The duration of the exercise should not be over fifteen 
minutes. If there is a piano or organ the exercises should 
be begun ~ith music; a hymn should be selected, the 
page and number of verses written on the blackboard or 
placed on a large card as is the practice in many churches, 
80 that no time will be was'ed Without a word of direc- 
tion, the prelude being fi: ished, the pupils sing a verse. 
The teacher then opens the Book and reads the-selection 
himself, or he reads « verse and then the school reads the 
alternate verse, and so on. When this is finished he may 
offer a short and appropriate prayer, or all may say the 
Lord's Prayer, closing with a hynin or the Beatitudes. 

Now, the Bible may be read so as to be of service to the 
spiritua! nature of both teacher and pupil, >r it may be like 
a dry dust that hardens avd destroys the sensitive surtace 
on which it falls. A school may be affe.ted almost to 
tears, morning after morning, by an earnest reading of 
some portions of the Bible. If it ie not read with solemnity 
the pupils may come to regard it as of no greater value 
than the Fifth Reader. But it is a powerful educational 
instrumentality, and must be used as such. 

In a certain school a boy was noted for his harshness, 
his bullying propensities. A child had come in crying 
that mcrning, and on inquiry it was found that it had been 
rudely pushed off the steps and ite books and clothing 
badly soiled. The teacher was greatly discouraged, for that 
boy needed the schocl, had good powers of mind, but was 
unconscious of the pain he cause! others. She felt powerless 
when she looked at his compact form, his countenance 
without a soft trait, and doubted whether any thing be- 
| side a sound beating would prevent such occurrences. 
When the school was assembled, as she opened the Bible, 
she felt assured that her aid would come through that, 
She read “ Aad be ye kind one t »nother, even as God 
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for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” She paused and 
looked up, all the scholars looked at her. She looked 
down and read it again; again she looked up greatly af- 
fected, and saw the eye of the boy was fixed on the verse. 
He seemed to understand it. “Let us all read it,” and 
when read she added, “Let us try to-day to practice that 
beautiful verse.” Ina few days the teacher copied the 
verse out on a card and gave it to , and asked him 
to read it night and morning. It was the means of acom- 
plete reformation. It was ‘a two-edged sword,” too, for 
the teacher felt called to be kind and forgiving to 

as she never had been before, 

The opening exercises may be made of the highest ser- 
vice in cultivating the moral sensibilities of those who re- 
¢eive no attention whatever elsewhere. The teacher 
should as steadily examine to see the moral growth as he 
does the intellectual growth. Suppose the pupil presses 
forward in algebra, grammar and geometry, and is seen 
to visit saloons and heard using oaths, what teacher but 
would feel that his work had been in vain? Let the 
teacher, however, carefully refrain from allowiug these ex- 
ercises to degenerate into a tormal and heartless routine. 


ere 


Duties of Teachers. 


Br Sopr. Dory. 
TO PUPILS. 

1. To know that a pupil's true educationis a growth 
consequent upon the proper exercise of all his faculties. 

2. To know that growth and discipline come through 
the acquisition of usefui knowledge. 

3. To know that neglect, mistakes, blunders, or care- 
lessness on your part are disastrous to pupils and most 
difficult to,remedy. 

4, To remember that children are children and need as- 
sistance in many ways, but that the most valiable work 
for a pupil, under wise guidance, is the work which he 
does for himself. 

5. To.be ever thoughtful of the future of your pupils 
and to make all s.hool- work and discipline such as will be 
of lasting service Lo them, 

6 To remember that what a pupil grows to be, is of 
more importance than what he lives to know, 

7. To make yourse:t acquainted with the home influ- 
ences affecting your pupils, and to have each one feel that 
you are his friend. 

8. To know as fully as possible the past history of each 
one of your pupils. 

9. To make yourself acquainted’with the moral, phys- 
ical, and intellectual natures of your pupils, in order that 
you may be able to teach and manage every one accord- 
ing to his nature. 

10. To talk to your pupils in a natural tone of voice.” 

11. To commend your pupils for all earnest work and 
effort. 

12. To teach yo:r pupils how to study. 

13. To keep pupils up to time in their grade work. 

14. To introduce as much variety as possible in work, 
and to keep pupils busy. 

15. To attend to the physical training of your pupils,"and 
to see that they take proper positions when sitting, stand- 
ing or moving about the school-room. 

16. To teach pupils how to take care of their property. 

17. To inspire your pupils with enthusiasm in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. 

18. To implant in pupils aspirations for all attainable 
excellence. 

19. To encourage a cheerful spiric in all school work. 

20. To require nothing of a pupil that there is a doubt 
of his ability to do. 

21, To notice all faults in manner, conduct and language, 
and kindly to correct them. 

22. To understand thoroughly any complaint against a 
pupil before acting upon ‘it. 

23. To guard against threats and promises which lead 
to so much embarrassment, and to refrain from attempting 
to trighten children into compliance with your directions. 
Hasty and indiscreet acts and words bring nothing but 
sorrow. 

24. To aid and encourage dull and unfortunate pupils. 

25. To permit no pupil to make the discovery that he 
can annoy you. 

* 26. To make no mention of former faults or irregulari- 
ties that have been settled. 4 

27. To be just and impartial in all your dealings “with 
pupils. 

28. To keep your schooi-room at the proper tempera- 





ture and well ventilated. 

29. To avoid scolding and any sarcasm or epithets that 
would wound the feelings of a pupil. 

30. To exnend your energies in-teaching what your 
pupils do not already know. 

TO THE SCHOOL, 

1. To be at your post in time, or never to be tardy. 

2. To be systematic and methodical in all your work, 
and to make all your explanations plain, intelligible and 
interesting. 

3. To be cheerful and enthusiastic in your work, and al- 
ways prepared for it. 

4. To keep your classes supplied with proper work. 

5. To keep neat files of all reports, records, circulars, 
excuses, notes and letters received, and of o‘her business 
papers. 

6. To give your undivided attention to school duties, 
never reading books, working on school records, ner writ- 
ing letters during school sessions. 

7. To have a carefully prepared programme for your 
daily exercises, and to follow it closely. 

8. To work your classes upon the prescribed course of 
study. 

9. To talk little and in a natural tone of voice, but to do 
much in school. 

10. To read a journal of education. 

11. To know that the best school teaching is always 
associated with the best school government. 

12. To know that good school government exists only 
where each pupil attends quietly and faithfully to hisown 
business at his own desk, which is his place of business. 

13. To rely upon your own tact, skill, energy and devo- 
tion to your school work. 

14. To feel an honest pride in your school, and a deter- 
mination that its work and progress shall give it high rank 
among schools, 

15. To speak the English language in its purity. 

16. To guard against the loss of time and waste of effort 
from the following causes :* 

1. Stopping work to attend to individual cases of 
discipline. 

2. Waiting for dilatory pupils. 

3. Lecturing or talking upon matters of little import- 
ance. 

4, Fussy and indirect ways of getting to work. 

5. Slow and noisy movements of pupils about the 
room. 

6. Inadequate preparation for the recitation. 

7. Writing letters or working upon records during 
session hours. 

8. Trifling and permitting irrelevant questions by pupils. 

9. Allowing pointless corrections by pupils. 

10. Wandering from the subject matter of recitations. 

11. Speaking too slowly. 

12. Speaking in such tones as to disturb and distract 
pupils at their work. 

13. Putting work upon slates, paper, or blackboards 
too slowly. _ 

14, Having no definite order of procedure in a recita- 
tion. ‘ 

15. Tolerating habits of slowness and laziness in some 
pupils. 

16. Dwelling upon what pupils already know. 

17. Repetition of answers or parts of answers. 

18. Inattention requiring repetition of questions. 

19. Failure by some pupils to understand each step 
in a recitation. 





Drawing. 


1, All children who can be taught to read, write and 
cipher, can be taught to draw. 

2. Drawing, by the law of Massachusetts is required to 
be taught to every child as an element of general educa- 
tion, like reading, writing and arithmetic. 

3. As an elementary subject, it should be taught by the 
regular teachers, and not by special instructors. 

4, The true function of drawing, in general education, 











is to develop accuracy and to exercise the imagination, 
thereby tending to produce a love of order, and to nourish 
originality. 

5. Educationally, drawing should be regarded as a 
means for the study of other subjects, such as geography, 
history, mechenias, design. In general education, it is to 





be considered as an implement, not as an ornament. 
6. The practice of drawing is necessary to the posses- | 
sion of taste and skill industry, and is, therefore, the com- | 


mon element of education for enjxyment of the beautiful, 
and for a profitable, pratical life. 

7. In the primary, grammar and high schools, drawing 
is elementary and general; in the normal and evening 
schools, advanced and special; tor teacliing purposes in 
the first, and for skilled industry in the second. 

8. Good industrial art includes the scientific, as well as 
the artistic element ; science securing the necessity of true 
and permanent workmanship, art contributing the quaiity 
of attractiveness and beauty. The study of practical a:t 
by drawing should, therefore, comprehend the exactness 
of science by the use of instruments, as in geometrical 
drawing and designing ; and the acquisition of knowledge 
of the beautiful, and manual skill in expression, by free- 
hand drawing of historical masterpieces of art and choice 
natural forms. 

9. From this study so undertaken, wemay expect 8 
more systematic knowledge of the physical world, in 
history, and at the present time ; for, through the sensitive- 
ness to appreciation by the eye, and power of expression 
by the hand, of its phenomena, may come a knowledge of 
nature's laws, a love of the fit and beautiful, and that 
ability to combine these in our own works, which alone 
produces the highest form of art— originality. 

10. Drawing may now take its legal place in the public 
schools as an element of, and, not as before, a specialty in, 
education ; at as little cost as any other equally useful 
branch of instruction, with the prospect that, at a future 
time, as many persons will be able to draw well as can 
read or write well, and as large a proportion be able 
to design we'l as to produce a good English composition. 
—National Journal of Education. 
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Economy of Time in Schools. 


This can be accomplished, by the following methods: 
(1.) By eliminating from the course of study, not any 
one subject perhaps, but parts of subjects unimportant 
in themselves, and unsuited to the age, capacity, and 
wants of the respective classes. (2.) By a more liberal 
supply of materials necessary to secure the most effec- 
tive work. (3.) By a more judicious use of time. I do 
not propose now to speak in detail of the first and second 
methods, but only of the third. In my visit from school to 
school, nothing is more noticeable than the difference in 
real value between the work done in a given time in one 
school, and that done in another. One teacher has 
methods by which he holds every member of his class 
to the work before him; while another with different 
methods commands the attention of only a few at a 
time. One teacher understands the importance of effort 
concentrated upon a given point, gaining which other 
points are easily secured; another gives to each topic an 
equal amount of time and thought. Let me be more 
specific. In one school I heard a class read forty- 
five minutes, each scholar reading in turn. The school 
was orderly and quiet; but it seemed to me that the 
benefit derived from the exercise was chiefly that gained 
by each scholar from reading his own paragraph. In 
another school I heard aclass read thirty minutes. This 
class was arranged in two divisions, and a part of the 
reading was in concert. The teacher called for the 
reading as follows: “John—Mary—firet division—second 
division—Susan—class—James,” and so on, calling, per- 
haps, the same scholar several times. Eeach scholar and 
division promptly read when called on. I will add that 
the concert-reading was confined to one or two sentences 
at a time, the principal object in its use being to secure at- 
tention. Can there be any question which of these ex- 
ercises the more proficable? In my judgment, more was 
accomplished in the thir-y minutes than in the forty-five. 

In teaching spelling, time is often wasted, both in study 
and in revitation, upon words seldom, if ever, misspelled. 
A child would probably spend as much time in the study 
of the word exploration as in that of preparation; and 
yet three hundred scholars belonging to different 
schools, writing these words without study, failed on 
them in the ratio of one of thirty-two. On the words 
refreshment and especially, the failures were as one to 
forty-six Teachers should know by repeated tests what 


words require carcful study, and should by some method 
indicate these to their scholars in assigning les:ons, 
Spelling-books should be arranged with this in view. 
The spelling of difficult words can be more securely fixed 
by writing them every day for a week than by writing 
them the same number of times at intervals extending 
through months. Let we not be understood, however, to 
favor the spelling of difficult words unless there are in 
common use. 
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The same principle is true with reference to fixing the 
pronunciation of certain words. Muny words are mis- 
pronounced ull the way through the different grades of 
schools. To correct these errors when they occur does 
but little good: they are not the result of ignorance, but 
of habit. A list of such word should be prepared by the 
teachers, that special drill may begiven upon them. 

Classes are-often detained woo long at a time upon a 
given subject. Work in arithmetic is often confined to 
practice under one rule for days and perhaps for weeks. 
A better way would be to be constantly advancing to 
new work, and at the same time keeping in view the old. 
A lesson of ten examples all in division is not so profitable 
as one which contains two examples under each of the 
preceding rules and four in division. 

Punctuation and the use of capitals may be taught in- 
cidentally better than by set lessons. A class may be 
reading the following passage. to which I happen to 
open: ‘This increased the suspicion of the French, and 
when France and England arrayed themselves against 
each other in the Old World, in the War of the Austrian 
Succession, their American colonies at once followed their 
example. The struggle was here known as ‘ King George's 
War.’” After reading this, let tle scholars close their 
books, and express thir opinions as to the capitals and 
punctuation-marks to be useuw; then re-opeu them and 
compare their own views with the passage as printed. 
Such an exercise will take but a few minutes, and will 
tend to make scholars more observing as they look at the 
printed page. 

A supply of short stories for Primary School, and 
“Cards of Informa'ion” for Grammar Schools like the one 
found in the Appendix, both wo be used for silent read- 
ing, would be another means by which a waste of time 
might be prevented. It often happens that individual 
scholars finish their regular work before others ot their 
class. These stories and cards could be used to occupy 


such unemployed time.—Supr. Cocswett, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Exercises in Articulation. 





These ¢xere'ses should be taken one at a time, and writ- 
ten oo the Llack !oard. The pupils shouid be examined 
singly and practice upon them until they can be pronouncd 
with vase and elegance and distinctness, Let the pupils 
copy them into their books and number them. 

1. Did you say a notion or an ocean ? 

2. Bring me some ice, not some mice. 

3. Thou laid’st down and slept'st. 

4. A big black bug bit a big black bear. 

5, It will pain nobody, if the sad dangler regain neither 
Tope. 

6. Hefcrossed wastes and deserts, and wept bitterly. 

7. Life’s fitful fever over, he rests well. 

8. Would that all differences of sects were at an end. 

‘9. Make clean our hearts. 

10. The old cold scold sold a school coal scuttle. 

11. His beard descending swept his aged breast. 

12. Eight great gray geese grazing gaily into Greece. 

13. The cat ran up the ladder with a lump of raw liver 
in her mouth. 

14. Amos Ames, the amiable aeronaut, aided in an aerial 
centerprise at the age of eighty-eight. 

15. I battled with the waves, and stronger 

Grew, as stronger grew the gale. 

16. Thou bridl'dst thy tongue, wreath’dst thy lips with 
‘smiles, imprison'dst thy wrath, and truckl’dst to thine 
enemy's power. 

17. Thou reason’dst falsely, harden’dst thine heart, 
smother'dst the light of thine understanding, hearken’dst 
to the words of lying lips, and doom'dst thyself to 
misery. 

18. He accepts the office, and attempts by his acts to 
conceal his faults. 

19. If he reflect, he will take prompt means to secure 
their clubs and save his ribs. 

20. When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to 

throw, 
The line, too, labors, and the words move slow ; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the 
main. 





A suBscerBER proposes this problem: A tree 67 feet 
high stands in the water. Two-thirds of the distance+7 
feet above the water equals the distance under the water. 
How much under the water ? 


Pronunciation. 

The following words are frequently ‘mispronounced or 
indistinctly pronounced. It is suggested that they be pro- 
nounced as a daily exercise until the correct pronuncia- 
is fixed; and also, as a means to this end, that they he 
woven into sentences for special realing. Just, well, been, 
every, got, get, often, strength, length, again, catch, be- 
cause, government, saw, nothing, arctic, instead, our, 
and, clothes, different, difference, many, beneath, new, 
none, whole, therefore, library, s nce, against, fellow, was, 
white, attacked, window, which, shut, druwned, moun- 
tain, picture, history, both, probably, nobody, recess, 
address, geography, your, kept. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Trae Boarp or Epvcation. 





The Commissioners met Feb. 4. . 

Mr. Vermitye asked to be excused for absence for next 
three months. 

The City Superintendent sent in his annual report for 
1879, also reported relative to the case of John B, Moore, 
Principal of G. 8. No. 61. 

This report was referred to a special committee of three 
—Messrs. Wetmore, Domnelly and West. 

The report of the Finance Committee making appropri- 
ations of the school moneys apportioned for the year 1880 
was taken up and passed substantially as heretofore re- 
ported, except that Compulsory Education received $16, 
000. The total amount is $3,191,100. ; 

The Committee on Sites and New Schools recommend 
an appropriation of $32,963.56, for lots on East 63d 
street. 





John L. Campbell, M.D., was appointed Trustee of 22d 
Ward in place of Joel W. Mason. 

The Teachers’ Committee reported to sustain the action 
of the Trustees of the Twelfth Ward in trausferring Miss 
Margaret A. Porter, No. 54, to No. 37. 

Miss H. M. Rouse, P. P. D. G. S. 52, was reported az de- 
serving the maximrm salary. 

Hannibal Rebinson, in M. D. G. S. Nu. 37, was report- 
ed to be fined five days’ pay for a violation of the by-law 
prohibiting corporal punishment. 

Mr. T. J. Haggerty, P.M.D. G.S. No. 2, was reported 
to be excused six and a half days’ absence, with full 


y. 
me Susan S. Edney, P. P. D. G. G. No. 68, was re- 
ported to receive a leave of absence for three months with 
full pay, be granted, 

Miss Kittie A. Newell, G. S. No. 40, to be excused fir 
absence for two weeke with full pay. 


American Warer-Cotor Socrery.—The thirteenth an- 
nual exhibition opened last week at its usual location, 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third street. The number o’ 
pictures exceed by nearly two hundred that of last year, 
and, in general, they show in greater or lesser degree, 
marked improvement in execution. Even in the work of 
artists of acknowledged ability, an advancement 1s observ- 
ed; for instance, Mr. Henry Farrer's “ Sweet is the hour 
ot rest,” is finer in tone than his “ Sunset,” of a year ago; 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith also evinces new power in num- 
bers 22, 71, and 452. In the East Room the “ Bridge at 
Conashaugh Springs, Penn.,” attracts us; it is one of the 
bits of scenery for which Pike County is noted. Mr. Hugh 
son Hawley, an En,lish artist, has two well-defined archi- 
tectural scenes—“ Lincoln Cathedral” and the “Towers at 
Orleans.” The gradation of the sky of Mr. Henry P. 
Smith’s “‘ Cornwall Moor,” will bear studying; three o° 
Mr, Smith's four pictures are already ticketed “sold.” Mr. 
J. C. Beckwith's “Scherzo,” is brilliant in back ground, 
but the arms of the figure are taulty in construction. Mr. 
Percival De Luce’s “Lost in the Woods,” is delicate ; it 
recalls Mr. Kelly's illustrations of Corn in “A Jolly Fol- 
lowship” in St. Nicholas, Mr. H. W. Rodbins’ “ View 
from Huletts, Lake George,” is effective, but does not riva 
Mr. Granville Perkins’ delineation of the same water, ex- 
hibited last spring. We must add a word about the cata- 
logue ; the committee Messra. Church, Farrer, and Shurt- 
leff, have altered the style, and made it more artistic in 
every way. We think an alphabetical list of exhibitors 
with the numbers of paintings attached, would be accept- 
able to many who desire to find certain artists’ work with- 
out looking at every picture or at every name in the cata- 





logue. 


Oratorio Sociery.—The ‘“Creatiun” was sung last 

| Friday afternoon and Saturday evening at Steinway Hall, 

Dr Damrosch sas announced Back’s “Passion of Our 

Lord” for next month, to be given at St. George's Church. 

|The Symphony Soviety will give Berlioz’ “La Damna- 

ti n de Faust,” Feb. 12th and 14th a’ Steinway Hall ; this 
| is the first performance in America of this work. 


A New Teacners’ Associration.—One of the most not- 
able events ot the New York educational world has been 
the formation of an association, to be composed wholly of 
gentlemen teaching in the New York public schools. Ow- 

ling, un abtedly, tothe repeated sugyestions of the Jour- 
NAL, as well as to the unexplainable fact that no association 
jexistes for the discussion of professional matters (save the 
Primary Teachers’ Association) and to the surprise of the 
| public ‘that those engaged in professional work should 
have no regular meetings,’ there has been an increasing talk 
of organizing, and this lately cu'minated in the formation 
of the “Male Teachers’ Association.” The name may be ap- 
propré:ite, but it is not handsome. It is hinted if the ladies 
were admitted they would speedily out-vote the gentlemen 
and usurp the offices and put the affair into a somaolent 
condition. However, the association has been fermed, and 
it began its work not by hiring Levy to play on the cornet 
for its delectation, but by inviting Supt. Thomas F. Harri- 
son to deliver an address. This looks well. Ifan associa- 
tion of teachers cannot be kept alive by the discussion of 
matters perta ning to the theory and practice of teaching 
it must be made of poor timber. How is it the doctors 
meet and discuss dislocations, or the lawvers and discuss 
mortgages and keep up a good attendance, too? If there 
is a teacher who has vot so far along that he cannot find 
pleasure and profit in discussing education, it is time he 
was buried, for he is dead. 
1 The first meet'ng of the new association was held at G. 
S. 26 last Saturday. Supt. Harrison took for his subject 





|“ School Work.” (Mr. W. H. Van Cott, veacher in that 
school presided.) He divided his subject into three 
branches. First, he discussed the mat*er of persu:.al im- 


provement. Next he considered the question of local im- 
provement in educational aftairs, and lastly, he cunsidered 
‘ the broader question of the relations of schoo! terchers to 
the State ard to the country. In reference to the matter 
of persunal improvement, he counselled his hearers to 
form, if not already formed, a habit of general resding, and 
‘to make it a rule, no matter how fatigued they might be, 
never to go to bed without reading something that would 
make the mind stronger and richer. He suggested three 
kiads: first a solid work which would require some mental 
vigor to grasp, then such works as history and travel, and 
for recreation such of the standard novels, pluys or poems 
as might best suit the individual fancy. For lis own part, 
he said, when all those tired him out he had always found 
an unfailing resource in reading the dictionary—a book 
which he conld always peruse with pleasure and ;rofit. 
He advised all t-achers to subscribe to some school journal, 
and if it was not all that 1t should be, to make it such by 
their demands upon it. He also counselled publicity as to 
their transactions and the «stablishment of a teachers’ 
reading room, so that they might have a local habitation 
as wellasaname. One of the most interesting points in 
the discourse was concerning the advantages to be at!ained 
by silent reading as compared with those belonging to 
reading of the elocutionary order. He also condemned the 
ridiculous custom of giving pupils words to spell which it 
was no more within their capacity to use than it was to 
use their grandfathers’ hats and shoes. In this connec- 
tion he spoke of spelling bees as relics of barbarism. The 
use and abuse of copy books was also a portion of his 
theme, his point being that copy books should be used only 
as a base of training in the form of letters, and that the 
hand should be then set free, as in the case of sla‘e writ- 
ing. He acknowledged the. excellent mental discipline 
which resulted from the old traditions of arithmetic, but he 
feared that in view of the time which was wasted many of 
these traditions should be swept away. Museums, art gal- 
leries and public libraries he set down as of priceless value 
to public school teachers, and advised his aud tors to use 
them to the fullest extent of their available time. A vote 
of thanks was tendered Mr. Harrison at the conclusion for 
his able address. 

[Mr. Harrison's advice as to subscribing to a school jour- 
nal is based on his consistant principle and practice ]—Eb. 


Ma. Joun B. Moore, P. G. 8. 61.—The Conmittee 


(Commissioners Wetmore, Donnelly and West) have be- 
gun to examine into the character and conduct of this 
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gentleman, and it seems now likely that he will be re- 

moved. The charges are drunkenness and improper langu- 

age. The City Superintendent has secured overwhelming 

proof, it is said. The Tribune of the 14th asks question, 

how such a person came to be retained so long in a posi- 

tion which should only be held by a man of correct life. 
ELSEWHERE. 

Mainz, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Texas, Wyoming, 
Navada, California, and Wisconsin have compulsory school 
laws, but in many cases they are inoperative. In Maine 
the towns are permitted to adopt by-laws providing that 
persons between the ages of 6 and 17 years shall attend 
school twenty weeks in the year. These laws are in force 
in a large p:oportion of the State, and, it issaid, wits gcod 
results. In New Hampshire, all those between 8 and 14 
years, and living within two miles of a school, are by law 
required to attend school twelve weeks im the year. In 
Massachusetis the limit of age is 8 and 14, and the number 
of weeks required twenty. Connecticut claims to have 
been the originator of the system of compulsory education, 
and there the law is perhaps more thoroughly enforced 
than in any other State, The difficulty in most cases, as 
in Ohio, seems to be that the laws either cannot be, or, at 
least, are not enforced. The Hon. G. B. Northrup, of the 
Connecticut State Board ot Education, recent!y made a 
visit to Europe to study the system in its practical work- 
ings there, and retuened well pleased with the result of his 
observations, In London the enforcement of the system, 
adopted but a few years since, had already broken up the 
gangs of juvenile offenders and placed their members in 
the schools, with apparently good results, The authorities 
report that since its incept on the trouble with the younger 


osopher,” “‘Women in the Greek Tragic Poets,” “The 
Imagination in Science."—N. Y. Tribune. 

A writer in Good Company describes Gerton College 
(England) as a plain, substantial building of red brick, of 
three low stories, set down ir a pleasant rural landscape. 
It is intended eventually to cover four sides of a quad- 
rangle, building side after side as required and as money 
can be raised. Inside, everything is as plain as possible, 
but tasteful. The wood work is oiled and varnished to a 
deep golden brown, the walls are pale green ard the car- 
pets dark blue felt. Each girl has two tiny rooms, but 
closets are represented by a few hooks in the corner with 
a curtain before them. Plain furniture and only the most 
needful of course, but the low ceili igs, the cozy fire-places, 
the careful choice of colors, above all the wide windows 
with their beautiful rural views, make the rooms very 
homelike. There isa gymnasium, and the library was fur- 
nished with a grand piano and a few rows of books. Mrs. 
Somerville’s mathematical library, 3 bequest to the college, 
is in aroom by itself. The prayer-room is small, the class- 
rooms smaller, and we saw no parlors or reception rooms, 
though there must have been some. A mistress resides in 
the building to have general charge of the students, and a 
matron and corps of servants provide for them the five 
meals a day necessary to their happiness. 

Coox Covunry, ILLino1is.—We have received the annual 
report of Albert G. Lane, Supt. of Cook County, Illinois, 
and find in it much that is very interesting. As this paper 
reaches many county svperintendents who are anxious to 
get the best educatisnal machinery, we give as clear an 
account as possible of the organization and management in 
this county. In Illinois the township and district work 
, together; there are three township school trustees, one 








tion ‘s of secondary account, and 1s sent to school when 
every thing else is done, to stay till some other little 
job calls him out. I suppose it the boy is not interest- 
ed, it is becauze I am a poor teacher. In every country 
school at least, you will find plenty of such pup‘ls, more 
that one out of a hundred, too. The teacher's work is 
great, but it is not all, he must have some foundation on 
which to build. There is avout as much in the “blood” 
of the pupil, as there 1s in skillful teaching as to whether 
that pupil will make a good schclar or not; one with- 
out the other does not go far. Skillful teaching will heip 
to purify the “ blood,” but there must be some degree of 
purity to begin with. Lack of interest in study is as 
often the result of poor training at home as it is of poor 
teaching, A. J. W. 
(Reply. The teacher is not responsible for the influences 
from without exerted upon his pupi!s that are antagonistic 
to their welfare—if his best efforts fail to neutralize 
them. That point is therefore admitted. Consider this fact. 
A principal of school in one of the neglected wards of New 
York City, said last week, “I have one assistant teacher 
that the boys have to be forced to leave; promotion has 
no charms when in his room. Other teachers complain 
of irregular attendances, of bad behavior, but he never 
does.” Now that condition of things is not an accident ; 
it is the result of certain causes The school-boy crept un- 
willingly to school in Shakespeare’s time, because the 
teachers of that time made the room so unpleasant that 
it is to be wondered at that he could be got to go at all. 
Absolute statute laws have been made to prevent the 
teachers from inflicting corporal misery upon those who 
come to school. These have been forced upon the 
teachers against their will. In fact public opinion is ahead 


criminals has become much less, and the books of the Hol ,elected each year in April; they lay out .he township lof the teachers generally on the true function of the 


loway Prison for Juveniles showed that the number sent 


, into districts to suit the convenience of the people, they 


sckool-room, The teachers alone never would have got 


thither had fallen to about one-sixth of those vent in the join districts, or parts of districts, change boundaries, etc. | the absurd formalities of grammar out of the school; 


years preceding the adoption of the system. 


The reports he districts elect directors who hive teachers, fix salaries they clung to them and to the rigmarole of mental 


from the other nations of Europe where the system is in’ ete. There isa county superintendent also. In this state | 2rithmetic as a drowning man clings to a straw. 
, ete. . 


force are equa'ly in its favor. Germany, Austria, Prus- 
sia, all but two cantons ot Switzerland, Scotland, and por- 
ticns of Brazil have the sy tem, and the result in most 
of these has led toa commendation of the system. It is 
believed by many thav in this country the system will be 
made successful, 


Tart Hanover Vater Scuootmaster.—The schoolmas- 
ter unites in one person the duties of sexton, grave-digger 
and bell-ringer. All teachers must have passed an examin- 
ation held by the State, for which they are prepared by 
some years’ study at preparatory schools and a three years’ 
course at one of the eight no:mal schools in Hanover. In 
order to enter these schools, the applicant must be eighteen 
years old and be able to pass an examination in the ele- 
mentary studies. Teachers earn from one huadred and 
seventy-five to two hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
year. In E—— the teacher received eighty-seven cents 
@ year from each of his one hundred pupils, fifteen dollars 
a year from the church for his services as sexton, besides 
fifty cents for each adult's and twenty-five cents for each 
child's grave dug by him. From the State he got eighty- 
two dollars, and from the village seven dollars and fitcy 
cents a year, with six acr°s of good farming-land and a 
house. ll the books and maps I saw were of the most 
old-fashioned sort, and the teacher was drunk whenever he 
had money enough to buy schnapps. The church consis- 
tory appoints and removes the village teachers throughout 
Hanover.— Popular Science Monthly. 

Tue first edition of the Cornell University Catalogue for 
1879-'80 gives the names of 453 students. Entrance ex- 
aminations will be held in June at Boston, Chicago and 
Cleveland. The expense of coming from a distance to 
Ithaca will thus be saved. Shorter courses are now pro- 
vid:d for those preparing for law or medical studies who 
cannot take a four-years course. Studies in the course in 


“ History and Political Science” take all the studies in his- | 


_county normal schools are authorized. and several exist ; 


A great change has taken place. Public opixion has 


one is‘located in Cook County. The Board of Supervisors been wondertully enlightened by the press—(parents 
establich it and raise taxes to sustain it ; they select acounty | have been more enlightened than the teachers,) and the 


authorized and one in township and six districts high 


schools exist in Cook County. 
From this it will be seen that education is looked at as a 
business and money and teachers are provided. There are 
'17,965 children enrolled in 234 schools under 448 teachers; 
| average salary to males $60, to females $40; per capita for 
teachers wages is $10, which is rather low. 

One feature that will interest New York people is the 
county normal schools. We are about to try to establish 
County Normal Institutes in which professional training 
will be given ; ifit were not for the Academies we should 
probably have county normal schools, for they are greatly 
needed. The Cook Covnty normal acts as a High and 
normal school at a cost for board etc., of $140 per year; 
it is limited to residents of the county. 


There is a course of study for the graded and ungraded 
schools and this is of immense advantage. We would 
suggest that our am | Commissioners begin on a course 
tor the State of New York. 








LETTERS. 





To the Editor of the New York Scnoor Journat. 

I think a great deal of your most excellent paper, and it 
does me good to read it, but sometimes, and quite two 
often I think, you throw rather too much responsibility on 
the teacher, or allow others to do so through your columns. 
Teachers as well as pupils are human and discouragable, and 
they get tired of reaching up after the moon, where a great 
many theorists have placed the standard of a good teacher. 
It is well to place the standard high, but not so high that 
no one can begin to reach it. I am sure that no teacher in 
this world, has even yet come up to the ideal that some 








Board of Education to manage it. High Schools are also | teaching is many-fold better than it was fifty years 


ago, or even ten years. The work of the teacher is 
more critically examined and it will continue to be. He 
must come up higher. In fact there is today a greater 
demand than ever before for those who can write in- 
effacable lines on the hearts and minds of the scholars. 

This thought could be followed showing that the public 
is demanding far more of parents. Laws are made en- 
fercing education! and punishing cruelty, and generally 
the value of the child, may be said to have rapidly risen in 
human consideration. The problem is now how to get 
that class of persons into the school-room who have the 
art, skill, tasteand power to make deep impressions for 
good on the children—and that class only. That a large 
percentage ars there who are utterly powerless to do high 
class work is well known. While this problem as being 
solved we shall urge every teacher not to be discouraged 
over those who come late, or irregular, whose “ blood” is 
of poor quality and especially not to neglect them. We 
shall present the best suggestions possible to enable the 
teacher to serve these. The greater includes the less; if 
they can interest the above classes they will assuredly 
reach the rest. Eprror.) 


To the Editor of the New York Scnoot Journat ; 
Having observed with interest your efforts to lay a 
selid foundation for the teachers, I beg to note the dif- 
ference between schools in Germany and the United 
States. Teachers there are permanently engaged; they be- 
long to the officials of the state. In numerous towns and 
civies their salary is advanced every five years of continued 
occupation. They receive also a pension. To country 
schools in Germany belong dwelling rooms or a separate 
house for the teacher, often a garden for vegetables, and 


tory, philosophy, political science, literature and one or of the articles in your paper, has pictured. The article on! often an orchard with a few acres of land which the 
two years of French or German and such other studies as “ Teachers and Task Masters” presents things in a very | farmers plow and sow for the teacher. When married he 
false light. The writer says, “Tack of interest in study | generally keeps a cow, poultry ; sometimes bee-hives. 


they have time or inclination for. The gymnasium has 
been enlarged and refitted, Interest in boating is reviving. 


_is always the result of poor teaching.” This is a broad 


In this manner the farmers pay less school-tax, and the 


The prize speaking for the Woodford medal will take place sweep, and sounds very much I’ke the words of some over | teacher has some useful work after school and during va- 


March 5. 


The medal is of the value of one hundred dol- indulgent parent whose sor, from some reason or other, | cation. In Europe it is an established conviction that only 


lars and was founded by General Stewart L. Woodford. probably hereditary stupidity, has not done well at school, | when male teachers are wanting women may fill their place 
It is awarded to the member of the Senior class who de-' but who, blind to his son's failings, wishes to throw the | and teach children from their seventh till ninth year. Women 
livers the best oration considering “both matter and man- whole blame upon the teacher. Now, suppose I have a it is found are more apt to tell than to teach, or not to put 
ner.” Among the subjects this year are the following: ' boy in school whose parents are mentally or morally below | the pupil into a condition to find out for himself. Besides, 
“Daniel Webster and the Constitution,” “The Political par, is it likely that in spite of his home training I can’ they cannot, in general, make teaching their life occupa- 
Issues of the Future,” ‘‘ Edmund Burke as a Political Phil- make a scholar of him? Heis taught at home that educa-' tion. It seems to me also that the precocious young 
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Americans do not value the instruction by females as 
they do that of the men. In this country the teachers 
do not instruct the children about the structure and the 
habits of animals, of plants, stones, ores, birds, fish and in- 
sects, existing in their vicinity. Dves it occur to these 
teachers how each village, town, district and state has its 
own geography and history, When and how was the 
district settled? When and how were schools ad scholars 
established? Which pe:sons of their vicinity, county, 
state have in past and in present times distinguished 
themselves? How is the commonwealth governed ? etc. 
ete. Children very eagerly listen to such information. 
The work of their ancestors will then be more appre- 
ciaved and mere book knowledge, clerking and book- 
keeping will not be set over real work. Children should 
obtain in school some knowledge of general history, and 
of the past and civilization cf England, France, Holland, 
Germany, which countries are so nearly represented 
in our people. The few remarks in the geography are 
not sufficient, Also, the structure of the human body 
and the maintainance of health, with sobriety, should 
never be omitted. 

Such things are not in our school books and on our 
“course,” says the mechanical teacher. Nothing but 
books! The living word must precede any book teaching 
and learning the lessons “ by heart.” 

The poor result of the average method in going through 
the reading books is well known. The second and third 
readers contain some interesting matter. Many a time I 
have asked school children of 8, 10, 12 and even 13 years 
old, if their teachers question them about the contents 
of their reading, if they are required to relate such in their 
own words and to write it down. The invariable answer 
was, “No, Sir!” Ifthis was the case in New York 
City, how can it be done in ungraded country schools. 
To lay a literary foundation the children in primary 
schools should every week learn some easy poem. A 
special aversion seems to prevail among the majority of 
teachers to assign a “composition,” and an utter neglect 
to teach the art of writing. The key to progress is the 
teacher; and I notice that they never meet, as in Germany 
to discuss ecucation. M. A. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Jovrnat: 
No Educational Journal gives such satisfaction as New 
York Scnoot Journau. It inspires it readers to advance ; 


its call is ever onward. Consider me its life friend. 
J, B.C. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Journat. 

Go on; wake up the sluggards of which the field is full 
We are weighed down to the gun-wales wih dead men 
and women; recitation hearers, knowledge -cram- 
mers; children-chokers. They have “ciphered through | 
arithmetic” and that is the exd of work with them; they 
won't budge an inch. Punch them up and oblige yours. 

B. B. M. 





To the Editor of the New York Scnoot Journat ; 

Enclosed please find one dollar for a renewal of my sub- 
scription to the Teacuer’s Institute.” My attention was 
called to the publication a year ago by a friend, and it has 
proved of so much value to me during the past year that I 
wish it again. 

Have you any good, practical work on Civil Govern- 
ment? Am in need of one for general information, and 
would be glad tc be informed ofa reliable book on the sub- ' 
ject. Also any simple method of Language Lessons, adapt- 
ed for children of eight or nine years. I enclose for a reply 
to these questions a stamp, and if it will not take too much 
of your valuable time, shall be pleased with an early 
answer. T. M. W. 


We have no doubt that our public schoo! teact ers woul 
and much useful information in the perusal of its monthly 
numbers. — Philadelphia Journal. 


The teacher who does nut see one of our educational 
papers is apt to fall b-hind. The Jnstitute is an excellent 
pap-r, and well worth the subscription and time given to 
its reading. It presents many fresh ideas upon the subject 
of teaching.— Carolina Spartan. 

The editorials of the Teacher's Institute are able and in- 
structive, and show that the writer is impressed with the 
principle that, to have good schools we must have good 
teachers.— Normal Reporter. 

The Jnstitute is a very useful journal for the teacher.— 
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For the New YorxE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The Basis of Education. 


By Byron A. Brooxs, A.M. 
Education is the beginning and end of human life; the 


Alpha and Omega of existence. Living is learning ; ‘and | 
when we cease to learn we cease to live. The earthly 
existence of man under its peculiar and powerful condi- 
tions, is undoubted)y designed by the Creator as the school 
for the development and exercise of the faculties with 
which He has endowed him and to fit him for graduation 
into a higher grade of being. Nor will his schooling cease 
even there, until he has acquired and achieved, all of 
which his faculties are capable. But as the law of their 
being is expansion by exercise, no bounds can be placed 
to their enlargemert. 

This is education in its ordinary and its more general 
signification—the preparing of the human mind for its 
earthly uses and the upbuilding of character, ourselves, 
our intellectual, moral and ethical being, which is the im- 
mortal soul. 

The common and prevailing misconception, is in limit- 
ing the idea of education to the years of youth and the 
instruction of tutors, aud in applying it only to the neces- 
sary preparation for getting on in the world. In short, 
the chief mistake is in regarding it as a means only, in- 
stead of anen?. Said Mr. Gladstone to the students of 
Wellington College recently, *‘ The whole of lite is alter 
all simply an education, and the professions, the business 
to which you may be hereafter devoted are only arts, 
and portions of that education. Don't suppose they are 
ends in themselves. Their ends, as far as you are con- 
cerned, are in the effects they produce upon your character 
and your faculties. But there isa peril with it also, the 
peril of your believing that when you have gone through 
the examinstion, when you have obtained the prize, when 
you are realizing professional success as the consequerce of 
early distinction, you should look upon that success as the 
end of education. It is not the end of your education. 
The end of it is in the effect it produces upon yourselves, 
upon the state to which it brings you and in which it 
leaves you.” With this view, then, of education, we see 
that editing and publishing, preaching and lecturing, all 
the uses and arts of oratory and printing, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecwure, agriculture and manufacturing, 
government, politics and the whole societary movement, 
are but subsidiary to this end of life- true education, which 
1s the leading out of all the taculties, their highest devel- 
opment and employment. 

Then the basis of education must be sought in these 
faculties themselves, their nature and capabilities. Here 
the teacher must enter the domain of psychology ; but let 
him not be apprehensive. He has the advantage of all 
other investigators, in that his field is within himself. He 
has only to look into himself, study the workings of his 
own mind, and observe those of the youths about him. If 
“the proper study of mankind is wan,” it is eminently 
that of the teacher. Ifthe engineer must understand the 
construction and capacities of his instrament, the jurist, the 
codes and practices of law and equity, the physician, the 
anatcmy and physiology of the human frame, much more 
must the teacher understand the faculties and laws of the 
human mind. These are as universal and invariable as 
those of the body or the laws of physics. And as the physi- 
cian in giving the diagnosis and prescription for disease 
possesses, though he exhibits it not, the knowledge of anat- 
omy on which it is based ; so the skillful teacher must un- 
derstand the laws of ‘psychology as the basis of the art of 
education. But this must be aliving and experimental 
knowledge, acquired by close and sympathetic study of the 
living subject, and must inclode the peculia: habits and 
methods of mental activity shown in childlife. Yet even 
here, it will be found that the laws of thought and mental 
growth are invariable, if due allowance is made, on the 
one hand, for their incipient stage of development in 
children, and on the other for the early activity of certain 
faculties, as the imagination, which in the adult are dulled 


and often left behind in the fogotten paradise of childhood. 
To be continued. 

In the discussion concerning educational publications (at 
the Monroe County Teackers’ Association) the Teachers’ 
Institute received the moet hearty endorsement from man 
of the leading educators in | the county.— Sunday H 


the 9 digits so they wi will foot up 100. For ex- 

















ample, 27, 15, 9, 8,43, 6. These foot up 108, which is 8 
too much. 





The Duty of the State. 





(Dr. L. P. Hickok is recognized as one of the most pro- 
found thinkers of the age. His work on Moral Science 
has lately been revised by Dr. J. H. Seeley, President of 
| Amherst College and in :t are found the following remark- 
able sentences. Let those who think the state should 
stop when it has taught its citizens how to read and write 
look at these broad views and reflect that these come from 
College Presidents, who have no special interest on the 
welfare of the common schools.) 

It is agreed on all hands that the intelligence of its 
citizens is a matter of prime importance to every state. 
Civil government, therefore, will have much to do in re- 
ference to the education of its subjects. ; 

It should establish and regulate a general system of educa- 
tion. Strictly speaking there can be no such thing as a 
self-education. No person ever makes any improvement 
in wisdom or knowledge without some help from another. 
It makes the truly organic connection and interdepen- 
dence in human life that neither the birth nor the growth 
of the mind is any more possible than is that of the. body 
through its own agency alone. And this which is true of 
every individual of a community is just as true of the 
community asa whole. No community ever educates 
itself without outside aid, History gives us no instance of 
an unenlightened people rising by its own spontaneous and 
self-directed efforts to an enlightened life. The efforts are 
aiways first kindled and then directed by some agency 
from without. All upward impulses come first from 
above. 

Moreover it is a fact, however striking or strange, that 
neither a person nor a people having begun a course of 
education, or having carried it forward to any degree, can 
he safely left to continue it unaided. However we may 
explain the fact, the fact remains, that human nature has 
always shown an inherent tendency to throw away its 
privileges, and can never be trusted to maintain them. 

The education of citizens, therefore, so important to the 
state, cannot safely be left to the citizens themselves. 
The government of the state must superintend and con- 
trol this. However advanced in intelligence a people may 
be, their advancing education will continually 
governmental supervision and control. This govern- 
mental supervision is actually exercised in the greatest 
degree where the people are themselves the most intel- 
ligent; their intelligence, instead of relieving the govern« 
ment from the necessity of continuing its charge of their 
education, cnly making this necessity all the more ap- 
parent. The best educated communities on the globe are 
those where governmental direction in matters of educa- 
tion is most constant and careful. 
> 
Life Insurance. 


need 





Tae Morvat Lire Inscrance Co.—The statement of ths 
Mutual for the year ending December 31, 1879, will in- 
vite attention to an institution which may be ranked 
among the most solid and most reliable of its class in the 
world, It will be seen that the Mutual (with its ninety— 
five thousand four hundred ard twenty-three policies in 
force on the first of January) rapidly approaches the one 
hundred thousand intimated some time ago as likely to be 
its limit; that it has taken over twelve thousand policies 
during the year, representing nearly forty millions of dol 
lars; that the rates were reduced in 1879; and yet that 
the dividends payable in 1880 to those holding under the 
old rates, and to cthers in proportion, will be larger than 
during the previous year. Taken all in all, the Mutual 
statement may be set down as notably satisfactory and 
gratifying. 

Tae Equrraste Lire Assurance Sociery.—There are 
noticeable points in the annual statement to which we call 
attention, Assets show an increase of nearly $2,000,000 
over the previous year. The new business shows ar in- 
crease of over $5,000,000, The increase in outstanding 
business is $5,000,000, the Surplus over all liabilities $7, 
000,000, being an increase in surplus strength of more than 
$600,000. The amount paid to policy holders and their 
representatives during the year $3,988,871.U9, and no dis- 
puted claims remain on the books at close of year. Notice 
that all its policies are indisputable afte: three years. An- 
other fact is that policies maturing this year receive cash 
returns equal in many cases to the total premiums paid to 
date, and in some cases even more. To this add that the 
officers are experienced men in the business, and are of the 
highest ability as financiers and men of integrity. 
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Amy’s Prize. 





I shall prepare four sets of examples suited to the capacity 
of the four different classes,” said Judge Lawaon ;” and I will 
give a handsome drawing box to the young lady in each class 
who shall be the first to send me the whole set of examples 
with the correct answers, And to the young lady who shows 
the greatest improvement in the science of numbers by the 1s 
ot July, I will give a very handsome book.” 

- There were various opinions about the Judge's proposal, 
some saying it was ‘ splendid!" “ lovely !” etc; cthers voting 
it “ horr'd !” “ absurd!” “ too mean for anything!” “ It’s no 
use for me to try,” said Amy Blair. “I never can doa sum 
witl.out bothering over it forever.” 

* You have a fair chance with the others if you try Amy,’’ 
said Miss Weston, the arithmetic teacher. “You have im- 
proved very much in arithmetic this last month; you have 
quite as fair a prospect of the second prize as any of the 
other girls.” Thus encouraged, Amy resolved that she would 
do her very best to win, at least, the prize for general improve- 
ment in mathematics. 

“Tf you win both of the prizes,” said her father, “I will 
take you when we go on our Fourth of July trip to Niagara.” 

Amy would exert all her powers now, for she had been 
longing for this trip ever since it was first talked of, but had 
had no hope of going. Lou Morton, who was her most inti 
mate friend, came in to see her that afternoon, and Amy told 
her of her father's promise ; but Lou expressed both surprise 
and displeasure that my should dream of gaining both prizes. 
20 liked praise and admiration ; wished to be thought clev- 
erer than her classmates; to stund well in the eyes of others, 
and, moreover, she had a strong desire to possess the promised 
drawing-box. Amy had resolved to try for the prizes, be- 
cause of the treat which her father promised her, and she set 
to work with earnest purpose upon the examples. They were 
all done but three, and there was only a week wanting to the 
time allowed for their completion ; but these three were the 
most difficul. ofall, and Amy could not get the answers 

One day at recess, as she sat puzzling over those aggravat- 
ing sums, Lou came and asked her how nearly she had finished, 
and was by no means pleased to find her little friend abso- 
lutely ahead of her, for Lou had five examples to work yet. 
Was there really a possivility, even a probability, that Amy 
would win both prizes? That was not to be borne, and Lou 
felt quite angry atthe idea. She did not reflect that one prize 
alone would not give Amy the after-reward. When she went 
home she fell to work at once upon the sums, and that even- 
ing had two done, leaving stil] three. Wishing to refer to some 
rule bearing upon one, she went to a closet where school- 
books were kept to find an arithmetic, and found beside ii— 
tie key. 

She had known the key was there, but it had never occur- 
red to her to look within it Now an ugly thought flashed 
across here—tliat key held the problems which were baffling 
h-r. Ifshe could only take a peep within, and gain an idea of 
what the answer oughtto be! And when she went to bed, it 
followed her still; the temptation growing stronger and strong- 
@', the repugnance to the wrong less and less: and she came 
down in the morning and went to school feeling out of ten- 
per and at war with herself and all the world. Her mood 
was not improved when Amy came in, springing gaily to 
meet her. 

“O Lou!” she said. “I've done all butone of my exam 
ples cnd I think I can master that one to-night; and then I 
hope, I do hope, I'll be the first to send in the whole list, and 
then l’ve thought of such a lovely plan if I should gain both 
prizes. Do you think I might be the one ?” 

**I’m sure I don’t know and don’t care!” said Lou, turning 
from the kindling eyes and eager voice. “ It’s awfully selfish 
of you to want both prizes.” 

Amy stood still in surprise and wounded feeling, this was 
so different from Lou’s usual way with her. The next day 
Amy ran into school exclaiming, * My prize sums are finished 
and sent upto Judge Lawson this morning! Girls, am I the 
first ?” 

“No; Lou Morton was the first. 
said two or three voices. ‘But, Amy, you are sure to have 
second prize. Every one says so,” 

Lou seemed strangely shy and offish with Amy that day. 
Was it the recollection of an hour’s work accomplished before 
supper last evening in the solitude of her own room, with only 
her guilty conscience and throbbing heart for company? The 
end of the week and closing day of school, the prize for the 
first set of perfect examples was awarded to Lou Morton; that 
for general improvement in mathematics to Amy Blaine. So 
Amy did not go to Niagara Falls with her father. There was 
a grand pic-nic at Deepwater Falls, which Amy found very 
pleasant, aud enjoyed tar morethan Lou; for nothing seemed 
to go right with herfjthat day. Amy was climbing over the 
moss-covered rocks in search of some lovely ferns she had seen 
ar below, when sie came upon Lou, who frowned impatiently 


Hers went last night,” 








when she saw Amy. But Amy would not be repulsed, for 
there were traces of tears on Lou’s cheeks. 

“Ln, dear,” she said, coming close to her, “ what is the 
matter? Have I done anything to offend you ?” 

“No!” answered Lou, shortly. 

“‘T'm gure I am not angry because you had your examples 
done first,” and coming close to Lou, she would have “put her 
arms about ker neck and kissed her. But Lou, her guilty 
conscience smarting anewat Amy's efforts to bring about a 
reconciliation, turned away, and gave Amy a push, saying : 

“T’ll thank you to let me alone! what do I care if you are 
angry or not ?” 

Amy turned away, her eyes blinded with tears, slipped upon 
the mossy stone beneath her feet, staggered, vainly tried to 
recover her footing and the next instant the horror-stricken 
Lou saw her disappear over the edge of the rock. 

The bruised and bleeding little form was tenderly raised and 
carried to a cottage near by. 

“Oh,” moaned Maggie Swan, “ this would not have happen- 
ed if that cross old father of hers had taken her with him. I 
should think he would die of remorse ” 

Maggie had but given words to the dreadful thought that 
was distracting Lou, only she had not fixed on the guilty per- 
son. It was she, Lou Morton, who had brought this upon 
Amy. Ten thousand prizes would not have paid Lou for all 
the misery she suffered during the next twu weeks, and a new 
pang of self-reproach was added when Maggie told her that 
Amy had intended to give the drawing-box to her, if she suc— 
ceeded in gaining both prizes. fter long weeks of suffering 
Amy was once more able to see her young friend. Long before 
this the sorrowing, repentant Lou had gone to Judge Lawson 
and told him the whole story, returning the drawing-box. 

When Amy was well she refused to receive the drawing- 
box, saying she had always intended it should be Lou's if she 
won it herself; and Lou was forced to yield, although the box 
was now to her only a reminder of her sin, and gave her no 
pleasure. But she needed no reminder, for never, to her last 
day, will Lou forget the lesson of that Fourth of July.—From 
“ Breakfast for Two,” published by D Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
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Summer Butter. 


A few years ago no farmer expected to make good but- 
ter in hot weather, but now by the use of improved me- 
thods, in setting milk, and of Wells, Richardson & Co's 
Perfected Butter Color to keep up the standard color, the 
bad effects of hot weather are overcome. 
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Celluloid. ; 








This is one of the most remarkable of modern inventions, 
and bids fair to be as extensively used as vulcanized rubber 
It is produced by mixing gum camphor with gun-cotton made 
into a pulp, and subjecting the combination to a high degree of 
pressure and heat; this produces a substance of extraordinary 
toughnesss and elasticity. It can be made soft again and mold- 
ed into any required form. Any color can be given to it by 
the use of coloring matte: during the process of manufacture. 
It is extensively used as a substitute for ivory, which it re- 
sembles so closely that it is sometimes difficult to detect the 
difference ; and is said to equal it in strength and elasticity, 
ard not to warp or discolor wlth time, It thus becomes a 
good material for piano and organ keys, billiard balls, backs of 
brushes, Jooking-glass frames, handles for knives, forks, um- 
brellas, and many other articles. It is much cheaper than 
ivory, and is claimed to be better for decorative purposes. It 
is also used as an imitation of tortoise-ehell, malachite, amber, 
pink coral, and other custly materials. In imitation of to-toise- 
shell, it is made int> combs, napkin-rings, match-boxes, card- 
cases, etc. Imitations of pink coral jewelry are made and sold 
at prices much below those of the genuine. The same is true 
of imitations of malachite and amber. Mouth-pieces for pipes, 
cigar-holders, etc., are common. It is also used as a substitute 
for porcelain in making dolls’ heads. The frames of eye- 
glasses, opera-glasses, and spectacles are made of it. More 
recently it has come into use in combination with linen, cotton, 
or paper, for shirt bosoms, cuffs and collars; the material has 
a hard, glistening surface, like that of newly-jaundered linen : 
is elastic and impervious to moisture, and when soiled can be 
washed with a moistened sponge. 
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Mrs. Partington says 
Don’t take any of the quack rostrums, as they are regimen- 
tal to the human cistern; but put your trust in Hop Bit- 
ters, which will cure general dilapidation, costive habits 





and all comic diseases. They saved Isaac from a severe! J] 


extract of tripod fever, They are the ne plus unum of 
medicines.— Boston Globe. 





Wuen a man has no design but to speak plain truth, he 
may say a great deal in a very narrow compass,.— 
Srrace 





New York School Journal, for 1880. 


During the present year the Scnoot Journat will be » 
most effective agency for giving information concerning 
education and enforcing a sound philosophy in the modes 
of instruction. Itis becoming plain t' at the public mind 
demands an improvement on the traditional methods that 
are in full blast in most of the schools, and to meet this de- 
mand. the teacher need: know the thoughts, views, plans- 
and practice of our most progressive educators. This the 
Journat brings each week to its subscribers. Itis now in 
its tenth year, stronger, more emphatic and earnest than 
ever. No teacher can afford to be without this paper. 

To increase our circulation we offer the following va u 


able 
PREMIUMS, 
1, Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 

This noted book is without a peer. The principles of 
wee are illustrated and the practice invested with a 
charm that no other writer has equaied. We offer this to 
any subscriber whe will send us one new JourNAL sub- 
acriber, or two Jnstitute subscribers, and twenty-five cents 
for postage, etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 


2. How to Teach. $1.50. 

This volume is a manual of methods for the use of teach- 
ers by Supts. Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins, of New York 
city. It is essentially the system which is employed in 
the schools of New York city. It lays down the methods 
for teaching phonetics, reading, spelling, arithmetic, object 
lessons, drawing, writing, and sahool management, use 
of the numeral frame, geography, vocal mus.c, etc. It shows 
how each study in each class should be taught, beginning 
with the lowest. It is a volume of the highest value an 
indispensable to the practical teacher. We offer it to any 
subscriber for one new JournaL subscriber, or two Jnstt- 
tute subscribers, and twenty-five cents fer postage, ete. 
Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents ! 











3. Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 


This is a new work and by a very able writer. It takes 
up the Mental Powers, the Objective Methods, Object- 
Teaching, relative value of the different branches, the Kin- 
dergar'en, Physic. Culture, Esthetic Culture, Moral Cul- 
ture, Course of Study, Country Schools, ete. We believe 
it will prove to be a volume of immense value to the pro- 
— eacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to 

OURNAL, or two to the Institute, and twenty-five cents tor 


postage. ete. 


4, Manuals for Teachers, Each 50 cents, 

(1) Cultivation of the Senses. (2) Cultivation of the 
Memory. (3) On the Use of Words. (4) On Discipline. 
(5) Un Class Teaching. 

Each of these have suggestions of priceless value to the 
teacher. They cover a large ground and will prove yery 
helpful, Each is offered as a premium tor one new sub- 
scriber to the /nstitute or JouRNAL, or two subscribers to 
the Companion, with ten cents for postage, etc. Thus they 
cost you but ten cents each! 


Thus it costs you but twenty-five ceuts! 








5. Craig’s Question Book. $1.50. 

For description see our advertising! pages. We offer it 
for two subscribers to the Jnstitute, one to the JournaL 
and twenty-five cents for postage, etc. Thus you get it 
or twenty five cents’ 


6. Normal Question Book. $1.50. 

This volume contains over 400 pages. The answers are 
quoted from standard text books. There are 3,000 ques- 
tions and answers; there is an appendix on map-drawing. 
It has been prepared expressly for teachers reviewing for 
examination, but is adapted for use in the school-room. 
We believe it to be an excellent book for the pract‘cal 
teacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to Joursat, 
two to the InstiTuTs, four to the Companion, and twenty- 
five cents for postage. Thus it really costs you in cash but 
twenty-five cents. 


7. the Pocket Dictionary. 50c. 


This elegant volume defines 30,000 words, has 250 illus- 
trations ; has a collection of words and phrases from the 
Greek, Latin, and French languages, a list of abbreviations 
in use in the arts, sciences en ponte! literature. Thov- 
sands have been soli for 63 cents. We offer two for one 
new JOURNAL, or one InstiTuTE subscriber, or one for one 
Companion subscriber. wr. six cents on each volume. 
Thus, a copy of this valuable little book costs you six 
cents, 


8. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. $12.00. 

For ten new subscribers to the Jovenat; for twenty 
to the Institute; for forty to the Companiox, we 
will send you this magnificent dictionary. Thus it will 
only cost you expr essage. 


9. Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. $12.00. 

For eight subscribers to the Journal, or sixteen to the 
NSTITUTE, or thirty-two to the Companton. 

This library of books will cost you in cash but $2.06 and 
a little usetul educationa! labor. Can you not afford to lay 
in these precious books at that rate? 

t. L. Ketroce & Co., Educational Publishers. 











War suffer such distress (rom Pil-s and Constipation ? 
Kidney-Wort will cure you: 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results, in all’forms of impaired vitality, nervous 
It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 
For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


xhaustion, or weakened digestion. 
, brain and nerves. 







VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


and’grown persons, by feeding the 





All About Advertising. 

Advertisements, our readers know, are a 
valuable source of revenue to all regular 
periodicals. We have been fortunate in ob- 
taining a fair share of patronage from nearly | 
all the book and stationery houses of the | 
United States and many other business 
houses. | 

We hope our friends will give us their aid 
in keeping what we have and in increasing 
our list. This they can do by mentioning | 
this Journat when they purchase articles | 
ramed in it. 

* The circulation of the Jovrwat is now so 
large and so general throughout the country 
that it is an excellent advertising medium. 

We quote from a letter received from a 
gentleman who has advertised a year: “I 
shall continue to advertise with you; your 
paper is an excellent advertising medium.” 

A publishing house which has patronized 
the Journat for several years, says:—‘‘ We 
find the Journa a good paper to advertise 
in. We have not missed an issue since we 
began. It is a live pape: beside.” 


One Box or Six Bottles. 

If you are suffering from a combination 
of liver or kidney diseases and constipation, 
do not fail to use the celebrated Kidney- 
Wort, I:is a dry compound as easily pre- 
paved as a cup of coffee, and in one package 
is as much medicine as can be bought in 
six dollar-bottles of other kinds. 

wuineanioiaiilacs 

A French scientist maintains that the 
generally received opinion, that snow of 
itself protects bodies covered with it from 
frost, is erroneous. He says it acts, indeed, 
as a screen, preventing radiation, and gives 
water at 0 degrees C., which filters through 
the g-ound; but below that temperature it 
undergoes, hke other bodies, variaticns of 
temperature which may be transmitted. If, 
however, straw or similar substances had 
been laid on the ground before the snow 
fell, there would be a greater probability 
that organic bodies i@the earth would re- 
main uninjured by subsequent frosts. 


Two Organs. 

Regulate first the stomach, second the 
liver ; especislly the first, so as to perform 
their functions perfectly and you will re- 
move at least nineteen twentieths of all the 
ils that mankind is heir to, in this or any 
other climate. Hop Bitters is the only 








thing that will give perfectly healthy nat- 
ural action to these two organs.—Maine | 
Farmer. 
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50 Full Page] 
ENGRAVINGS 
| PRICE, 00.00 | bl nevmnre 





This work, besides containing the text of the New 
TESTAMENT, with copious Notes, contains also a variety 





of valuable matter useful to the Bible student. No work 
sells better. Our Agents, everywhere succeed. Terms 
to Agents have never been surpassed on a popular work 
Outfit, $1.00, Send at once for this, and begin the can 
Vass, or address for circulars. 
H, 8. GOODSPEED & CO., 

NEW YORK anD CLNCINNATI. 
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MADAME ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE CouGcH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
Largely Used in New 
York City and Vicinity 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c A BOTTLE. 





AND MOST 


Effectual of Remedies. 

Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 
relieve 
! Cougha, Celds, Croup, Wheoping Cough 

Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
4 Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent reme 
dy; and very agreeable to the taste. 

*,* If you have a cold, it ever so slight, do not fail to 
give the Balsam a trial. 
will often prove it to be worth a hundred time its cost. 

The % bottle contains four times as neuch as the We 
bottle. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





The Only Remedy Y 


THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 


and the KIDNEYS. 
This combined action gives it won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


A 


BILIOUS: PILES, CONSTIPATION 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


URINARY 
at INEASES, FEMA k- 
8. AND tiitvoes 
SSO ISORD 


Why Bilious 
Suffer 

Why tormented with 
7 


om patee and aches? 

oon, Cones tion! 

frightened overdisordered Kidneys ? 
endure nervous or sick headaches! 

Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetabl: compound and 
One package will make six atsor Medicine. 

he wl order & 
vice, $1.0. 
‘manana & 0., Proprietors, 
(WLI send post paid.) Burlineton, ve 




















New York mpent re 


wien 1atest improved N Ae eS 
Machines. 13 Spruce St. 


One of the Best, Cheapest 


The timely use of a 2c bottle | 


} 
| 


| ~are superior to any similar ones. Try them. 

















































LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR CHARLES WITTINAUER, 
MADAME GRISWO LD’S | Manufacturer of and Deale tm 


» Human Hair Goods, 


£22 Sixch Avenue, above 14th St. 
NEW YORK. 
Has constantly on hand 


and ready tur use a large and 











complete assortment of INVISIBLE FRONTS for young 
and old, made of material curled hairs, which {1 stantly 
PAT mupreve the appearance 
OKINT-OUPPORTING he Coguet and the Coquet Pompadour, the Fripon 
and Fripon Pom pacont, the Perfection, and all other 
| CORSETS fashionable styles. All a! prices suited to the time. * 
’ A full assortment of Hair Switches of the Snest quality. 
. <a Gray Hair a speciality. Hair taken in exchange 
ee Combings made up by a new end im proved process. 
A full assortment of invisible Hair Nets and Golden 
oa & Hair Pins. A complete assortment of Improved and 
8 Beantitying c osmetics constantly onhand. BOBARE'S 
AUREOLINE, or GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 
AND SKIRT We wish Ms call special attention to Dr. Nelanton's 


the renowed Parisian Hair and Scalp Specialist) 
LA DUCHESS HAIR LOTION, 
to prevent hair from falling out. Also his 
BEAU DE CHEVEUX (HAIR BALM), 

the only reliable preparation known to science that will 
restore and jarigorece the growth of hair on bald head 
Also the DOUBLE and ROYAL EXTR ac T oF EL oo | 
DENTIFRICE approved hy the Facul Paris an 
Turin. The celebrated ROYAL PRINC Ess. COL OGNE 
constantly on hand. 

Mr. Charles Wittinauer is the only person to prepare 
these articles acccording to the or gina! prescription of 
Dr. Nelanton, of Paris. 








Branch Office : 28 and $2 Winter St., Bosto: 
My patrone ever 
( with pleasure. e¢ Mux. GriswoLp CorsEtT 

| come the favorite of the age, ° ~— ount of its healthful- 

| Beas Seeanes, durability, and ustment to suit 

any corsets: received t e highest award at 
;c catennial am mr nen also at the Mass. Charttable Me- 
| chan! Boston, and wherever exhibited. 
| Sold exclustvels be ladies. Permanent em loyment with | 
| Kew salary obtained by addressing the neral Office, 
ew York. Any information cheertully rendered. Or- 
| ders by Regiiered Letter” filled. Remit by Post-office order | 
Letter. Not responsible for money cont in 
‘tee Mention paper. Mme. Griswold, 98 Broad 
way, New York. Price, from $1.50 upwards. 


PETROLEUM JELLY. 


VASELINE. 
‘Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Fxpestion 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most vatpatte > outy remedy known for the treat. 
ment of woun sores, cuts, skin > “ae rheu 

| mation, chilblains, easnevh, hemorrhoids, 

for coughs, colds, sore throat, — ham and diph- 
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Reliable Dentifrice. 


After experimenting with the many preparations 
sossmementie’ for cleansing the teeth, I feel confident 
D offering the above Dentrifice to all those who appre- 
ciate @ preparation whose ingredients can not injure 
| the most delicate ename! but will neutralize all acidity 
of the saliva, give tone to the gums,and correct all m- 
purities of the breath. Put up in the two most 
able flavors for the mouth, Rose and Wintergreen 


PRICE 25 and 35 CENTS, 

Sent by mail to any part of the U.8. on receipt of % 
| Cents. Sent to any part of the city C.0O.D. by sending 
| order on postal card. State price and flavor. 

Prepared only by Da. W. J STEWART, Dentist 
234 St. and 9th Ave., N. ¥. City. 
The genuine have * Reliable Dertrifice” printed on 
very elabe], andmy signature. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 








| theria, ete BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
vlsed 804 approved by the leading physicians of Eu- Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 
he toilet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as Branch Offices.—1199 Broadway. New York; 47 North 
POMADE VASELINE. Eighth Street, Philadelphia : 279 Fulton Street (cor. Til: 
ery, Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


VASELINE COLD CREAM. 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, and 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 


Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawls, etc., etc All kinds of Curtains 
Cleaned or Dyed. Goods receive’ end ret»rned by ex- 





| press. 
COLCATE & CO., Sole Agents, 
25 and 5@ Cent Sizes of all Our Govt. | 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FOR EUROPE the HOLY LAND. 


Third Annual Educational Bscursicn, Summer and Fall of 1880. 


Excursion Tours through ExeLawp, SCoTLaND, HoLLanD, BeLorum, Germany, AveTRia, ITALY, SwWITSER 
LaNnD, France, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, Art 
and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited. including Berlin, Diesden Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, and 
other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most pictar 
esque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Sw.ss, and Italian Lakes, the 
High Alpe of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes,etc. Alltoure uclude first-class travel, hote 
accommodations, fees, etc. 

For prices, explanatory pamphiet, and further particulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music, Hall, Boston, Mass. 


aunt,’’—A book of 64 pages, with 2 illustrations, gives a most interesting account o 
ce, Wa, port paid. 


4 DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire 
side Visite: Terme apd Ovtfit Free Ad 
dress P. O. VICKERY, Avgurta, Kaine 





“A Sa 
' ormer excursion. 














For Fine Writing, Mo. |, 303, «4 Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, ond 
Other Styles to ewil alt hands. 
Lists, te., furnished on application. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEAL ERg 


Falcon, 873, 
Sample Cards, P 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. 
ROARS ASK FOR 





> >” ESTERBROOK RCO 
ALCON PEN 


aa 


> 











WEY NORKOERCE 28 SORA.ST. 


wonerr cane ‘uo 


SAMPLES AND Ppyces py appLicaTiON 





. N’ ry We wanta lady to eanvass for 
ACENTS! READ THIS! — | W AN r y | ). this JoumnaL io this City and 
monta and ¢ or allow a | Brooklyn Tr: the right persen libera! terms will of- 
qomastesion, to ecil. our new and wonderful in- fered, E. L. RELLOGe & CO 
Free. 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


mtions. We mem what we acy. 
Yadress SLR MAN & OO. Mich, 


12 


NEW YORY¥ SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








PUBLISHERS. 


ER, AINSWORTH & , CO., 


port 
$5 and 87 Park Place, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 


Payses, De Dgnten & Scribner’s New Manual of 
‘enmanship. 
Paysons’ German Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
InpDUSTRIAL DRawine Books. 
Primary Drawine CaRps. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO Books, 
GUIDE TO CARDS. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Fienks 
Elementary, Retail Price, 5 cts. Nos. 1, 2, & 8, 10 cts. 
McVicar’s ational “Spelling Bina ks, 
American, Reta 2 & 3, 10 cts, 
The National Samaaidion Book. A An Klemen. 
and Practical Series of Graded Lessons in Com- 
tion, Letter Writing and Business Forms. Retail 
rice, 16 cents. 
Greene’ 8 Graded mot Btanjp. 


2 swith Rates of Enprodustion 


orr 


Descri 
turnishe 
Rosenr S. DAVIS & CO. 

BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
CGreenleaf's Mathematics, 
Well’s Logarithms, 
Gilbert’s Spellers, 

?arker’s Exercises in English Com- 

position, Etc. 

We have pow ready the newly revised edition of Green- 
safes Elementary Algebra. The University Algebra, 
dited by Prof. Wes of the Mass. Institute of Technol- 
gy, has already been adopted for and introduced into 


,large number of Colleges and Universities. 
Call on or address 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 and 144 Grand St., New York 








THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


a ae: Protusely [lustrated. Li- 

ra 

UNIVERSAL & and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
icfIONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


H 

cOMPRERENS! VE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Half roan 

oom. ah TpeeTABy) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 


PRINASY, “DICTIONARY. Tilustrated. 16mo. Halt 


POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. %mo. Cloth, 68 
ets.: roan, flexible, % cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, | 


00. 
Mins special ‘ids to students, in addition toa 
a vocabulary, make W: 
pod as 8, m the opinion ot our most distinguished educa- 
tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
ee a of our lan one. 
J LIPFs NCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 & 717 Market-st., Philadelphia. 


“NORMAL TEACHER” 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


NORMAL PRINCIPLES, 
The most improved Methods of Instruction, Vigorous 
and Progressive Editorials, Practical Hints and 
Helps for the School-Room, Letters from Actual 
and Experienced Teachers, ving their 
plans for 
mana, 





wry 





‘THE 


conducting Recitations and 

ng schools, and Notes and 
, are to be found 
monthiy in 

The Normal Teacher ; 


$1.00 yer year. In clubs of 5 or over % cts. 


The only educational notion in the world devoted 
to the dissemination of Normal Principles and to practi- 
cal school work. It is essentially different from all other 
school pay in that it gives 
A ch can be made to work in every sc an 

ch the er ¢ of =e teacher is made a Tieeeant, instead 
of an irksome 


The emnat Question Book ; 
nena the use of sencheve marparne | 





o t nearly ae houmend sees and answers 





dgr-ori 
»REMSZN and HAFFEL- 


CNER: REMSSNane 


Pref. I LABRBERTON'S HISTORICAL SERIES 


vatlines of History.—Outlines of History ; = 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical an 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 , oblong 4to, cloth, b, $5.00 

Wisestent Questiens, y Arranged and Di. 
The companion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol, 
oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 

Historical Atlas, 
Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
of Ri illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 

1 to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quar- 


Historteal Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye. 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 
vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. Chart is published in 
four distinct forms. 

@™” For terms and other information, a/d@~as the 


publishers. 
Cras. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestaut St., Philadelphis, Publishers of 


terlin | i 


LATIN—Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sal- 
lust, Ovid, Juvenal, and Livy $2.25 each. 
GREEK---Homer’s Iliad, Gospel St. John, aud 
Xenophen's Anabasis... ..-82.75 each. 


Sample pages of Interiisease free, Send for terms 
aud circulars. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co':2 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymaastics. 
VARREN'S New Geographies. 
FREENE’S New Grammars. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


The five books sent o 
00 | for $3.50, of eye et 
$1.00. ‘key 3.00 for ba price, Bat only in 
"Bor cpoctal terans for tntccduaden write ts 
terms for 


Ww. J. GILBERT, Pubbeber, —" Leuls, Me 





orate 





15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


142 Grand St. 
NEW YORK. 


25 Washington St | SY: 
CHICAGO. 








Ooramon 
Courting Hi 





JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., /e¢ bya. 


56 Beekman St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS|... 


Bought,-Sold,- Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to 2% 
per cent. from net list. 

If teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
will be made for them. 





the schoo rranged ina system- 
atic and philosophical ont rder. Questions are such as 
to bring out the most difficult 


LJ on each subject and 
the Answers taken from the t authorities, with the | 
name of the anther. 


=e page, and and paragraph from which 
each answer is take an appendiz, © ontaining 
outlines of Infinitives. Participles an Analysis in Gram- 


Percentage in — ie. Theor 722 nd Practice of 
Teaching, Map Draw ing. A Scale of Criticism, A Pro- 
grain eef Studies and ecitations, Ly | to be Observ- 

During Examination ond Hints and Suggestions on 

} J Preparation of Mss, ‘opic List for the Study of 

‘P Ys etc. By far the wre complete and valuable 

work 3 of the kind ever issued from the press. Price, 

The a Teacher Served at Last!!! 
A NEW WORK. 


Methods of Teaching in County Schools. 
By G. DaLuias Lin. 


We have no hesitancy in saying that the teacher who 
would aad the most success of his school, must have 


oe 

eare * acquainted ==> allthe teacher's works pub- 
tiene in both Europe and America, and we confidently 
say that this is the most work tor the niry 
Teac. that has ever been issued from the rene, The 
book is meeting with a great sale. Price, $1.:35 
SOMETHING NEW. GRAMMAR MADE ATTRAC- 

TIVE AND INTERESTING. W 
YOUR DULL GRAMMAR CLASS BY 
USING THE 


“Normal Teacher” Parsing Book. 


This little book contains torty- seams ee eek pages ruled 
and arranged for written reing lessons, and several 
pages reading matter, are of eae and 
models for parsing ever and for the an- 
alysis of sentences. Rules Poe ats ietinguishing the differ. 
ent parts of speech in aimeult ¢ an explanation of 
the constructions of Infinitive cod nd ‘Participlcs and the 
Relative Pronoun. Price, 20 Ce 
(In Press.) wORMAL OUTLINES ¢ the COMMON 
SCHOOL BRANCH: 
ed as an aid to teachers and pupils in the 
mete of teachi og studying by topics. By G. DaL- 
Las LIND. 


| than that for the previous year, 


STATEMENT 


OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1879, 








Annuity Account. 





! 
Ann. Pay’ts. || No. 
$20,549 09 | fonatiies | in force, Jan. 1, 1880 . 49 
‘con 63 | Premium Annuities 
Jor oo Annuities Terminated 


| 
Ann. Pay’Ts. 
$18,504 97 
5,289 31 
31437 44 


4nnuities in force, Jan, t, 1879.. 
jum uities 
Annuities Issued 


$27,231 72 55 | $27,231 72 


Insurance Account. 
. 
Amounr. 


3290,774,315 | 
38,394,554 | 


$329,168,869 


Revenue 


$84,174.076 42 
«. 12,687,881 72 
41942211 70 








| segent 
760,867 
30,408,002 
_$329,168,869. 


Cr. 


No. 
Policies in force, Jan. 1, 1880. .95,423 
Risks Terminated 


No. | 
Policies in force, Jan. 1, 1879. .91,828 
Assumed 12,210 


104,038 104,038 | 





Dr. Account. 


2 || By wi Death and Endowments Gunes 
(matured and discounted). 








To Balance from last account. 
Premiums received 


a - $7,007,195 25 
Taterest and Rents 080 78 


25, 
427.479 00 
Sosssntoond Policies and Addi- . os 
315551800 45 


” 


“ 


Commissions (payment of cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 


future) 668,942 74 





- 85, 765,385 bi 
Stor, 804,169 & 
Cr. 





$101,804,169 84 


Balance 





Dr. Sheet. 


By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
, Real Estate 


United States and other Bonds.. 
a gad on <4 . Bonds 2,100,000 00 
7,811,805 18 


Cash in in Banks and Trust Compa- 
nies at interest 2, 363.337 28 
Interest accrued 1 Soak ce 
* Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
semi-ann 809,705 97 
99,974 35 
68,358 07 


To Reserve at four per cent 
* Claims by death not yet due 
8 iums paid in advance 
“ Suen and Cont.ngent Guaran- 


oe 2 alee eee Fetter eee eeeeres 





$83,210,134 00 
619,895 00 | 
103,592 64 


4529373 17 


- $54, 895,134 77 
- 18,917,618 ra 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


~ in transit, principally for 
r 
mR =A by Agents........ om 








$88,462,994 8x ‘sitions 81 





NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and half used, 
million one hundred and forty-one t d, forty-one (heey nengohnd as oe 
rom the Surplus, as appears by the ice Sheet, a dividend | on policies paying the old rates 


also on other polici iil’ be 
eee taels cantina Ayn policies in proportion, will be awarded to such as shall be in 





The rates for life insurance in this Company were reduced in 1879. 
New York, January 22, 1880, 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Henry A. Smuyrtue, 
Wituam E. Donge, 
Georcz S. Coz, 
ee E. Deveuin, 
ARTIN BaTgs, 
Wittiam A. Hangs, 
Seymour L. Husrep, 
Ouiver H. Patmer, 
Henry E, Davigs, 


Frepericx S, Winston, 
Rosert H. McCurpy 
WiiutaM Berrs, LL.D., 
Samuet BE. SprouLts, 
Samuet M. Corngun, 
Lucius RoBInson 
WILLIAM SMITH Brown, 
Wittiam_H. Poruam, 
vet D, Bascock, Benj. B Suerman, 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
James C. Ho_pen 
Hermann C, von Post, 
Georce C. RicHarpson 
ALEexanper H. Rice, 
Wittiam F. Bascock, 
F. Ratcurorp Starr, 
Freperick H, Cossitt, 
Lewis May, 


Ottver Harriman, . 
Tuomas Dickson, 
Henry W. Sirs, 
Joun H. SHerwoop, 
Georce H. Anprews, 
Rosert OtyPHanT, 
Geo. F. Baxer, 

Jos. THoupson. 








Price 
Agents wanted. & 
J. E. SHERRILL, "Propt'r, Danville, Ind. 


NOVELLO'S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1. Radiments of Music. Cummings. 50c. 
2. Art of Pianoforte Playing. Paver. $1.00 
3. The Organ. Stainer. 100, 
4. Singing. Randegger. 2.00 
5. Musical Forms. Fauer. 1.00 
6. Harmony. Stainer. 1.00 
7. Instrumentation. 1.00 
8. Violin. Tours. 1.00 


wry popular books in England, and rapidly becomin; 
80 in th fon ‘Books, They are net roperly ! ere bu 
pores on a= 


with practical treatives on the in- 

picture and musical illustra- 

_ a one of the organ, etc. Valuable books for 
any ene interested in music. 

WHITE E ROBES. 

TEMPERANG E JEWELS. “sstins"s"s 


perance Song Book. 
01.38, or O12, por dos.) 


RICAN ¢ Sore 
NTHEM tev cocper 
BOOK 


$f See cual quality. to 
J, H. Texnzy 
ABBEY. 





Prout, 








(cts). Unexcell- 
ed as a Sunday 


oday for two 
. JOHNSON, 
and A. J. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retall price. 
. 
The Weekly MUSICAL RECOR gives near], 
of sansndl ul cane ‘ Hod, . 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
OG. H. DITRON & CO., 843 B’dway New York 








FARMING FORPROFr 


TE 
tivate all F 
reed, Feed i) a es in the me rt Ma 44 
How to Make Wlousy os on n tne Farm, 
~ Every Farmer should bave a copy. 860 Pages. 
44¢ Illustrations, Send for circulars to 
J. C. MceCUKDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








$724 WEEK. $124 day atbomeecasily made. ost)! 
Outfit free, Address Tauz & Co,, Augusta,Main — 





S66 Bt Sn ee Terms and $5 outfi 


Maine $77 


THE HEKTOGRAPH, 


THE MARVEL OF THE ACE! 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press, 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes. 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers. 
The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process and the only 
ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 
here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
sale, and have disgusted many with the process; to all such we say give the Hektograph a 
trial and if not better than any other you need notkeep it Among those who are using the Hek 
tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. WESTERN 
TELEGRAPH CO. AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY CO, 
And Hundreds of Others. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 
22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


44 BLOOMFIELD 8T., Boston. 3 wm {188 SOUR ich 29. PRILA 
155 MUNROE ST., Chicago. 53 WEST 2nd ST., Cincinnati, Obie. 


genuine one only. 


UNION 





MENEELY & COMPANY, NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 
oat Pemiere Wes Dov. ¥.*. _.,REWARD CARDS. 


Fifty years established. Cuvuron Beit and Curmes 
R. H. MACY & CO., 


Aoavemy, Factory BE.is, etc. Improved PaTEnt 
Movuntine. Cataloguestree. Agencies. 

Sell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at 
sargest discounts hitherto offered. 





a Month and expenses guaranteed to » sata 
Outfit free. Suaw & Co., ‘Augusta, M 








